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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  use  of 
background  music  in  both  general  and  special  education 
classrooms.  Several  research  questions  were  posed  to 
ascertain  (a)  how  widespread  the  use  background  music  is, 

(b)  how  teachers  who  use  background  music  in  their  classrooms 
implement  its  use,  (c)  why  teachers  use  background  music  in 
their  classrooms,  and  (d)  if  certain  teacher  variables  are 
related  with  use  of  background  music  (defined  as  proportion 
of  teachers  who  use  background  music  and  their  durations  of 
use)  and  beliefs  about  music's  influence  on  classroom 
behavior  (e.g.,  academic  performance) . 

Copies  of  a questionnaire  were  mailed  to  128  randomly 
selected  schools  in  Florida.  Principals  were  given 
directions  to  distribute  (using  a specified  random  selection 


XI 


procedure)  the  questionnaires  to  (a)  a set  number  of  general 
education  teachers  (based  on  school  type) , (b)  the  art 

teacher,  and  (c)  all  special  education  teachers  in  their 
school.  Using  this  approach,  a total  of  984  teachers 
completed  and  returned  their  questionnaire  (representing  a 
61%  return  rate) . Responses  made  on  the  questionnaires  were 
coded  and  analyzed  using  a variety  of  statistical  methods. 

Results  of  the  study  indicated  that  a sizeable  number  of 
teachers  are  using  bacJcground  music  in  their  classrooms,  and 
all  teachers  (both  music  users  and  nonusers)  have  beliefs 
about  music's  effects  on  classroom  behavior.  Durations  of 
use,  however,  were  found  to  be  extremely  variable,  ranging 
from  a few  minutes  to  over  40  hours  per  wee)c . Analyses 
indicated  that  background  music  tends  to  be  played  during 
certain  instructional  activities  and  for  certain  reasons. 
Problems  in  implementing  background  music  in  classrooms  were 
noted.  When  comparisons  among  teacher  groups  were  made,  it 
was  found  that  music  use  was  related  to  some  teacher 
variables,  while  unrelated  to  others.  Specifically,  teachers 
who  teach  in  center  schools  are  more  likely  to  use  background 
music,  and  to  have  more  positive  beliefs  about  its  influence, 
than  teachers  who  teach  in  school-based  programs.  Center 
school  teachers  also  are  more  likely  to  play  music  for  longer 
periods  of  time  during  a school  day  than  teachers  in  school- 
based  programs.  Conclusions  and  recommendations  for  future 
research  are  provided. 
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CHAPTER  1 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PROBLEM 
Introduction 

Attention  to  the  relationship  between  music  and  human 
behavior  has  a long  history.  Through  the  centuries,  poets, 
writers,  and  philosophers  have  written  about  the  power  of 
music  to  evoke  images,  emotions,  abilities,  and  belief 
systems  (Marshall  & Tomcala,  1981).  Butler  (1973)  provided  a 
bibliography  listing  nearly  900  entries  in  seven  languages, 
all  relating  to  some  aspect  of  the  study  of  music  psychology 
in  the  20th  century. 

Background  music,  the  focus  of  this  study,  has  been 
applied  in  several  disciplines.  In  nursing,  passive  music 
listening  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  form  of  care  during 
pre-  and  postoperative  adjustment,  assumed  by  some 
practitioners  assume  it  reduces  patients'  levels  of  pain  and 
anxiety  (Fowler-Kerry  & Lander,  1987;  Pfaff,  Smith,  & Gowan, 
1989;  Updike,  1990;  White  & Shaw,  1991;  Zimmerman,  Pozehl, 
Duncan,  & Schmitz,  1989)  . Psychologists  use  background  music 
during  therapy  sessions  to  decrease  client  anxiety  and 
increase  client-therapist  interactions  (Biller,  Olson,  & 
Breen,  1974;  Prueter  & Mezzano,  1973;  Smith  & Morris,  1976)  . 
In  consumer  marketing,  restaurant  and  store  managers  play 
background  music  to  affect  consumers'  purchasing  behaviors 
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(Alpert  & Alpert,  1990;  Infante  & Berg,  1979;  Milliman,  1982, 
1986;  Smith  & Curnow,  1966) . At  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
industries  began  playing  background  music  in  work  settings  to 
increase  work  production  (Financial  World,  1964).  Since 
1934,  the  MUZAK  corporation  has  become  a multi-million  dollar 
operation  that  provides  background  music  to  more  than  100 
million  persons  every  day  (Mahler,  1978) . 

In  educational  settings,  background  music  has  been 
suggested  to  be  an  effective  medium  in  the  teaching-learning 
process  (Feudo,  1992;  Gregoire,  1983;  Knight  & Knight,  1992; 
Mahler,  1978;  Nichols,  1992).  Alley  (1977)  contended  that 
music's  stimulating  and  reinforcing  properties  make  it  an 
ideal  instructional  tool  for  special  education  students. 
Background  music  has  been  used  to  affect  attention  and 
distraction  to  tasks  (Cotter  & Spradlin,  1971;  Davidson  & 
Powell,  1986;  Podvin,  1967;  Richman,  1976;  Scott,  1970; 
Sternlicht,  Duetsch,  & Siegel,  1967;  Windwer,  1981),  learning 
(Gregoire,  1983;  Hall,  1952;  Mulliken  & Henk,  1985;  Schuster 
& Vincent,  1980;  Stainback,  Stainback,  & Hallahan,  1973), 
aggressive  behavior  (Ford  & Veltri-Ford,  1980;  Wilson,  1976), 
social  interaction  (Goolsby,  Frary,  & Rogers,  1974),  and 
stereotypic  or  self-stimulatory  behavior  (Greenwald,  1980)  . 

Background  music  also  is  a major  component  in  the 
Suggestive-Accelerated  Learning  and  Teaching  Method  (SALT) 
(Amend,  1989;  Lozanov,  1978) . Originally  intended  as  a 
method  to  teach  foreign  languages  quickly — using  relaxation 
techniques  combined  with  Baroque  music — this  approach  has 
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been  applied  to  other  academic  areas  as  well  (Gregoire,  1983; 
Harvey,  1979,  1990) . The  premise  underlying  this  model  is 
that  the  act  of  listening  to  music  with  a steady  pulsation 
(60  beats-per-minute  being  the  ideal  meter)  corresponds  to 
the  rhythm  of  the  body  in  a relaxed  state  (Logan  & Roberts, 
1984) . During  a learning  activity,  this  relaxed  state 
supposedly  promotes  one's  learning  capacity  (Ostrander, 
Schroeder,  & Ostrander,  1979).  Schuster  and  Vincent  (1980) 
demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  this  method  in  teaching 
math  and  reading  to  students  with  learning  disabilities. 

In  special  education,  the  use  of  background  music  was 
supported  by  Mahler  (1978),  who  presented  a paper  at  the 
First  World  Congress  on  Future  Special  Education  in  Stirling, 
Scotland,  relating  the  effects  of  background  music  on  the 
different  hemispheres  of  the  brain.  Mahler  suggested  that 
"background  music  is  a powerful  medium  which  can  accentuate, 
maintain,  or  attenuate  overt  behaviors  in  response  to 
conscious  sensory  stimuli,  and  special  educators  could  use 
music  as  a tool  to  increase  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
of  the  teaching  learning  process"  (p.  1) . 

Support  for  the  use  of  background  music  with  students 
with  learning  disabilities  has  come  from  researchers  in  the 
area  of  learning  styles  (Dunn,  Beaudry,  & Klavas,  1989; 
Schuster  & Vincent,  1980;  Wheeler,  1983) . According  to  these 
learning  style  advocates,  the  presence  of  background  music 
facilitates  learning  for  some  learners,  but  acts  as  a 
distraction  for  other  learners.  They  claim  that  music's 
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ability  to  facilitate  learning  depends  on  a learner's 
hemispheric  dominance  (i.e.,  whether  a learner  is  right-  or 
left-brain  dominant) . In  fact,  according  to  Dunn,  Beaudry, 
and  Klavas  (1989)  environmental  variables  (of  which  sound  is 
one)  "affect  from  10  to  40  percent  of  students,  dependent 
upon  age,  gender,  hemisphericity,  and  achievement"  (p.  52). 

In  addition  to  the  advocacy  of  background  music  found  in 
the  literature,  evidence  from  a preliminary  study  (Buck, 

1993)  indicates  that  some  teachers  are  using  background  music 
in  their  classrooms,  and  they  do  hold  beliefs  about  its 
influence  on  teacher  as  well  as  student  behavior.  In  the 
preliminary  study,  teachers  from  North  Central  Florida  were 
interviewed  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information  on  their 
use  of,  and  beliefs  about,  background  music.  Because  the 
sample  size  was  small  (N  = 21) , however.  Buck  was  not  able  to 
determine  if  the  use  of  background  music  in  education  is  a 
widespread  phenomenon.  Additionally,  Buck  was  not  able  to 
ascertain  if  (a)  the  frequencies  and  durations  of  music  use 
are  related  to  certain  teacher,  student,  and  school 
variables,  (b)  the  beliefs  teachers  have  about  music's 
effectiveness  in  the  classroom  are  related  to  certain 
teacher,  student,  and  school  variables,  and  (c)  teachers' 
knowledge  about  background  music  is  based  on  empirical  or 
anecdotal  information.  Consequently,  because  of  limited 
knowledge,  researchers  are  not  able  to  advise  teachers  on  the 
correct  way  to  organize  background  music  in  their  classrooms. 


and  how  to  set  classroom  conditions  so  that  background  music 
can  be  used  successfully. 

The  current  study  represents  the  first  attempt  to  gather 
information  about  teachers'  use  of,  and  beliefs  about, 
background  music.  A 35-item  questionnaire  was  developed  and 
sent  to  teachers  throughout  Florida.  It  was  anticipated  that 
information  from  this  survey  would  be  useful  for  several 
reasons.  First,  the  results  could  show  that  the  use  of 
background  music  is  widespread  and  growing  despite  the  fact 
that  we  know  very  little  about  its  effects.  Second,  in  light 
of  the  problems  teachers  typically  face  (in  terms  of 
discipline,  classroom  management,  and  professional  burnout), 
the  results  could  determine  if  teachers  have  beliefs  about 
background  music's  effects  on  those  problem  areas.  Third,  if 
findings  show  that  special  education  teachers  report  that 
background  music  is  especially  conducive  to  the  instruction 
of  students  with  disabilities,  the  findings  may  have 
implications  for  general  education  teachers  who  teach  special 
education  students  mainstreamed  into  their  classrooms. 

Fourth,  results  could  provide  researchers  with  questions  to 
pose  for  future  studies.  Fifth,  results  could  provide 
information  important  to  the  development  of  implementation 
guidelines  for  practitioners.  Finally,  the  identification  of 
teacher  beliefs  and  demographic  variables  also  could  help 
researchers  explain  inconsistencies  in  earlier  research 
findings . 
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Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  use  of  background  music  in  education  does  appear  to 
be  an  increasing  phenomenon.  Information  gathered  from  a 
preliminary  study  (Buck,  1993)  indicates  that  some  teachers 
are  using  background  music,  and  the  majority  of  teachers, 
both  music  users  and  nonusers,  have  opinions  about  its 
effectiveness  and  how  it  should  be  implemented  in  classrooms. 
There  is  additional  evidence  that  speakers  at  professional 
conferences  are  recommending  its  use  (Feudo,  1992;  Knight  & 
Knight,  1992) . Background  music  is  a primary  component  in 
the  instructional  method  known  as  suggestive-accelerated 
learning  (Amend,  1989;  Lozanov,  1978) , and  it  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  literature  on  learning  styles  as  an 
effective  instructional  intervention  for  some  learners  (Dunn, 
Beaudry,  & Klavas,  1989;  Schuster  & Vincent,  1980;  Wheeler, 
1983) . The  use  of  background  music  also  has  been  recommended 
as  a useful  intervention  to  improve  higher  level  thinking 
skills  and  creativity  (Nichols,  1992) . 

Despite  the  apparent  use  and  advocacy  of  background 
music  in  education,  little  empirical  evidence  exists  to 
support  its  use.  A review  of  the  literature  reveals  that 
across  disciplines,  findings  have  been  contradictory. 
Researchers  (Bruya  & Severtsen,  1984;  Stratton  & Zalanowski, 
1984;  Twardosz,  1984)  have  blamed  these  contradictions  on  the 
limited  number  of  studies  conducted  on  any  one  dependent 
variable,  the  incomparability  of  the  participants,  and  the 
failure  to  consider  mediating  variables  that  may  have  an 
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influence  on  the  manner  in  which  individuals  respond  to  the 
music's  presence.  Before  further  experimental  studies  are 
conducted,  it  behooves  researchers  to  identify  (a)  the  manner 
in  which  background  music  is  being  used  in  classrooms, 

(b)  what  variables  appear  to  be  influencing  its 
effectiveness,  and  (c)  if  the  topic  is  interesting  enough  to 
teachers  to  justify  further  investigations.  To  date,  no 
descriptive  studies  aimed  at  gathering  this  type  of 
information  have  been  initiated.  This  study  was  the  first 
attempt  to  do  so. 

Rationale  of  the  Study 

Researchers  who  have  conducted  studies  on  classroom 
environments  have  reported  that  factors  such  as  architectural 
arrangements  (Twardosz,  Cataldo,  & Risley,  1974;  Zifferblatt, 
1972),  lighting  (Arehart-Treichel,  1974;  Ott,  1976;  Painter, 
1976),  and  noise  (Kryter,  1970;  Weinstein  & Weinstein,  1979) 
affect  student  activity  levels  and  achievement.  Across 
studies,  however,  the  influence  of  environmental  variables 
has  been  studied  only  in  terms  of  student  outcomes . At  a 
time  when  student  and  school  factors  in  the  work  place  are 
increasingly  being  blamed  for  the  rising  rate  of  teacher 
burnout  and  attrition  (Brownell  & Smith,  1993) , 
investigations  of  environmental  manipulations  as  they  affect 
teachers  should  be  a priority.  Special  educators,  who  are 
especially  at  risk  for  burnout  and  attrition — partly  because 
students  with  disabilities  tend  to  be  disruptive,  difficult 
to  manage,  and  have  unique  instructional  needs  (Billingsley  & 
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Cross,  1992;  Dangel,  Bunch,  & Coopman,  1987;  Lawrenson  & 
McKinnon,  1982) — may  be  particularly  in  need  of  stress 
reduction  strategies  (Feudo,  1992) . For  general  education 
teachers  who  teach  mainstreamed  students  with  disabilities, 
the  application  of  learning  and  stress  reduction  strategies, 
which  have  been  proven  successful  in  special  education 
settings,  may  be  useful  in  their  classrooms  as  well. 

The  application  of  background  music  as  a stress 
reduction  and  learning  tool  in  educational  settings  has 
gained  attention  since  the  1960s  (Feudo,  1992;  Mahler,  1978) . 
An  important  component  of  the  Suggestive-Accelerated  Learning 
and  Teaching  Method  (SALT)  (Amend,  1989;  Lozanov,  1978),  the 
use  of  classical  and  baroque  music  has  been  applied  in 
classrooms  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a state  of 
relaxation,  which  in  turn,  "supports  the  intellectual 
functions  of  the  neocortex  in  actively  processing  new 
information"  (Kline,  1988,  p.46) . The  use  of  classical,  easy 
listening,  jazz,  and  spiritual  music,  also  was  advocated  by 
Nichols  (1992),  who  stated  "music  can  disarm  and  calm  active 
children  so  that  they  become  reflective  and  introspective" 

(p.  6)  . 

Results  of  the  preliminary  study  (Buck,  1993)  provided 
evidence  that  some  teachers  are  using  background  music  in 
their  classrooms  for  the  purpose  affecting  their  own  mental 
health,  as  well  as  improving  student  behavior.  Of  the  21 
teachers  who  were  interviewed  on  the  topic  of  background 
music,  16  reported  they  were  using  background  music  to  some 
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degree.  Of  those  16  teachers,  14  stated  that  background 
music  had  positive  benefits  on  their  own  behavior.  The 
following  is  a list  of  sample  statements  made  by  teachers 
interviewed  in  the  preliminary  study. 

• "Background  music  calms  me  down.  It  makes  me  more 
patient,  and  reduces  my  stress  level." 

• "Especially  after  a bad  lunch  session,  the  music 
makes  me  feel  less  stressed.  It  perks  me  up." 

• "I  believe  it  has  more  effects  on  me  than  my 
students . " 

• "Students  seem  to  be  more  alert  when  music  is  on, 
they  respond  more.  Students  seem  to  do  better  in  the 
cafeteria  when  the  music  is  on.  It  also  helps  me  to 
be  more  dramatic,  it  sets  my  mood." 

• "The  music  creates  an  atmosphere  of  warmth  and  unity; 
it  promotes  relaxation  and  helps  students  to  get 
their  work  done.  It  seems  to  help  me  get  around  to 
help  more  students  because  I have  fewer  behavior 
problems  to  deal  with." 

The  Need  for  Descriptive  Studies 

Despite  the  apparent  application  of  background  music  by 
some  teachers,  researchers  have  not  produced  a reliable  body 
of  knowledge  to  support  the  use  of  background  music  in  the 
classroom.  Problems  in  the  knowledge  base  are  summarized 
below,  which  provide  justification  to  conduct  descriptive  as 
well  as  experimental  research  in  this  area. 
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Problems  in  methodology.  Several  problems  can  be 
identified  in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which  the  research 
has  been  conducted  on  the  relationship  between  background 
music  and  classroom  behavior  that  limits  our  ability  to  make 
valid  conclusions.  Most  noticeably,  studies  have  been  too 
few  and  too  fragmented.  In  the  review  of  the  literature 
(Chapter  2),  only  two  studies  at  the  college  level,  four  in 
general  education  classrooms  (one  at  the  kindergarten  level, 
two  at  the  5th  and  6th  grade  level,  and  one  at  the  junior 
high  level) , and  14  in  various  special  education  settings 
(classrooms,  sheltered  workshops,  and  institutional  settings) 
were  found.  Dependent  variables  have  been  so  diverse,  that 
making  conclusions  on  any  one  variable  is  problematic.  In 
special  education,  this  fragmentation  has  been  especially 
acute  (see  Table  1) . 

Table  1 

Dependent  Variables  Used  in  Studies  Conducted  in  Special 


Education 

Variables 

No.  of  Studies 

Academic  Assignment  Completion 

1 

Activity  Level 

2 

Addition  Problems  Completion 

1 

Aggressive  Behavior 

1 

Body  Rocking 

2 

Performance  on  a Learning  Task 

1 

Performance  on  a Repetitive  Manual 

Task  3 

Subsequent  Task  Performance 

1 

Test  Performance 

1 

Verbal  Behavior 

1 
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Another  problem  has  been  that  the  characteristics  of 
students  used  as  participants  have  varied  across  studies, 
ranging  from  kindergarten  to  college-aged  students,  and  from 
students  diagnosed  as  hyperactive  (but  with  average 
intelligence)  to  students  with  severe  disabilities.  Similar 
to  the  problem  of  fragmentation,  the  fact  that  too  few 
studies  have  been  conducted  for  any  student  group  (e.g., 
special  education  students  with  mild  disabilities)  makes  it 
difficult  to  generate  conclusions  for  any  one  group. 

A third  methodological  problem  has  been  the  simplistic 
manner  in  which  researchers  have  studied  the  relationship 
between  background  music  and  the  listener.  Twardosz  (1984) 
criticized  researchers  because  they  have  conceptualized  the 
effects  of  environmental  manipulations  (such  as  background 
music)  only  as  immediate  antecedents  or  consequences  of 
behavior.  Twardosz  stressed  that  it  is  incorrect  to 
conceptualize  these  variables  in  this  way  because  their 
relationships  are  much  more  complex.  Contextual  variables, 
such  as  differences  in  beliefs,  preferences,  and  training  in 
biofeedback  techniques  and  meditation  may  be  responsible  for 
the  contradictory  outcomes  of  experimental  studies  that  have 
been  reported  across  disciplines  (Bruya  & Severtsen,  1984; 
Stratton  & Zalanowski,  1984) . Teachers  who  value  and  use 
background  music  during  instruction  may  report  that  it  is  an 
effective  intervention  to  a greater  degree  than  teachers  who 
do  not,  even  though  classroom  observations  may  show  that  few 
differences  in  classroom  behavior  occur  when  the  music  is 
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present.  Further,  certain  teacher  and  student  demographic 
variables  (e.g.,  age,  ethnicity,  gender)  and  school 
characteristics  (e.g.,  open  vs.  closed  system,  geographic 
location)  may  exert  considerable  influence  on  teachers'  use 
of,  and  beliefs  about,  background  music.  Twardosz  (1984) 
indicated  that  any  studies  focused  on  environmental 
manipulations,  such  as  background  music,  must  include 
consideration  of  contextual  factors. 

Based  on  the  review  of  the  literature,  it  is  apparent 
that  researchers  who  have  conducted  studies  on  the 
relationship  between  environmental  factors  and  classroom 
behavior  have  not  controlled  for  such  contextual  variables . 

In  addition,  it  is  evident  that  many  researchers  have  failed 
to  (a)  investigate  how  background  music  functions  in 
naturalistic  (i.e.,  classroom)  settings,  (b)  account  for 
within  musical  selection  differences,  and  (c)  consider  the 
role  of  stress,  anxiety,  suggestion,  and  attention  levels. 

It  can  be  hypothesized  that  although  researchers  may  have 
conducted  technically,  methodologically  sound  studies,  lack 
of  knowledge  and  consideration  of  these  contextual  variables 
has  produced  findings  of  little  practical  value,  and  may 
explain  why  many  contradictory  findings  are  found  when 
comparing  findings  across  studies. 

The  final  problem  is  concerned  with  how  teachers 
implement  and  organize  background  music  in  their  classrooms, 
and  whether  certain  teacher  and  student  demographic  variables 


are  related  to  the  duration  of  its  use.  Researchers  have  not 
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conducted  descriptive  studies  in  order  to  determine  (a)  if, 
in  fact,  teachers  are  using  background  music  in  their 
classrooms,  (b)  how  often  they  are  using  background  music, 

(c)  during  which  types  of  activities  teachers  prefer  to  use 
music,  (d)  which  styles  of  music  teachers  are  using  as 
background  music,  (e)  what  problems  teachers  encounter  when 
trying  to  use  background  music,  and  (f)  how  teachers  are 
gaining  knowledge  about  background  music.  Without  this 
information  researchers  are  unable  to  ascertain  if  certain 
student,  teacher  demographic  variables  (e.g.,  type  of 
classroom  taught  in) , and  teacher  beliefs  (a)  are  related  to 
the  way  in  which  teachers  organize  the  use  of  background 
music  in  their  classrooms,  and  (b)  affect  student  and  teacher 
outcomes.  Answers  to  these  questions  are  important  to 
researchers  interested  in  formulating  research  questions  and 
best  practices. 

Based  on  the  results  of  the  preliminary  study  (Buck, 
1993),  it  is  apparent  that  teachers  who  are  using  background 
music  differ  in  the  way  they  organize  its  use,  and  in  the 
beliefs  they  hold.  For  instance,  some  teachers  only  use 
"New  Age"  music  as  background  music,  whereas  other  teachers 
believe  that  New  Age  music  is  an  inappropriate  musical  genre 
for  classroom  settings.  Likewise,  with  the  exception  of  one 
teacher,  teachers  of  students  with  severe  disabilities 
(N  = 7)  reported  that  they  used  background  music  at  least 
3 hours  per  day,  while  teachers  of  students  with  mild  to 
moderate  disabilities  reported  they  used  background  music 
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Sporadically.  Teachers  also  differed  in  terms  of  when  they 
played  background  music,  even  though  they  all  stated  that 
background  music  had  instructional  and  therapeutic  value. 

Some  teachers  said  that  background  music  was  ideal  for  art 
activities,  whereas,  one  teacher  said  it  was  not  appropriate 
for  that  subject.  Again,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
because  of  the  small  number  of  participants  in  the 
preliminary  study,  generalizations  to  the  larger  population 
of  teachers  should  be  approached  cautiously. 

The  problems  evidenced  in  the  research  support  the  need 
to  conduct  descriptive  studies  in  this  area.  By  identifying 
(a)  if  teachers  are  using  background  music,  (b)  how  teachers 
are  organizing  its  use,  and  (c)  what  their  beliefs  are  about 
it,  descriptive  studies  will  help  researchers  formulate 
questions  for  future  observational  and  experimental  studies. 

The  usefulness  of  conducting  descriptive  studies  as  a 
prerequisite  to,  or  in  conjunction  with,  experimental  studies 
has  been  supported  by  many  researchers  (e.g..  Bolster,  1983; 
Erickson,  1986;  Gage,  1978;  Glaser  & Strauss,  1979). 

Advocates  of  descriptive  methodologies  argue  that  it  is 
necessary  to  look  beyond  treatment  findings,  which  are  often 
equivocal  (Doyle,  1981) , because  classrooms  are  complex 
settings  in  which  multidimensional  events  occur 
simultaneously  (Doyle,  1986) . According  to  Mason  and  Bramble 
(1989),  descriptive  studies  are  necessary  in  order  to 
"develop  knowledge  on  which  the  problems  and  explanations  of 
subsequent  research  will  be  based"  (p.  35).  In  addition. 
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Bolster  (1983)  contended  that  descriptive  studies  provide  the 
valuable  link  between  knowledge  gained  in  laboratory-like 
settings  and  the  application  of  research  knowledge  to  actual 
classroom  settings. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  teachers' 
use  of,  and  beliefs  about,  background  music  in  general  and 
special  education  settings.  Survey  data  were  used  to 
generate  information  on  the  use  of  background  music  in 
elementary,  middle,  high  school,  and  center  schools  (i.e., 
schools  that  limit  their  enrollment  to  students  with 
disabilities) . In  addition,  the  data  were  used  to  identify 
beliefs  that  teachers  hold  about  the  effectiveness  of 
background  music  on  classroom  behavior,  and  to  determine 
whether  beliefs  and  practices  vary  according  to  certain 
demographic  variables  (e.g.,  grade  level  and  type  of  students 
taught) . There  were  five  fundamental  research  questions 
posed  in  this  study.  Each  fundamental  question  was  followed 
by  at  least  one  secondary  question,  or  number  of  variables 
which  were  tested.  Secondary  questions  and  variables  were 
included  for  the  purpose  of  generating  data  to  answer  the 
fundamental  questions.  The  following  is  a list  of  the 
fundamental  questions  and  their  corresponding  secondary 
questions  or  variables. 

1.  Are  there  relationships  between  certain  teacher 
variables  and  the  use  of  background  music  in  classrooms? 
Targeted  teacher  variables  included  the  following: 
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lA.  teachers'  history  of  participation  in  a teacher 
inservice  program  or  course  where  background 
music  was  one  topic  of  discussion 

IB.  teachers'  history  of  musical  training  (defined 
as  history  of  instrument  or  voice  lessons,  or 
participation  in  musical  ensembles) 

IC.  teachers'  geographic  location 

ID.  teachers'  gender 

IE.  teachers'  ethnicity 

IF . teachers ' years  teaching  experience 

IG.  teachers'  self-reported  levels  of  personal  and 
professional  stress 

2 . Are  there  relationships  between  types  of  teachers 
(in  terms  of  the  types  of  students  taught,  and  by  grade 
levels)  and  their  use  of  background  music  in  classrooms? 

2A.  Do  special  education  teachers  differ  in  their 

use  of  background  music  depending  on  the  type  of 
special  education  students  they  teach? 

2B.  Do  general  education  teachers  differ  in  their 
use  of  background  music  compared  to  special 
education  teachers — by  school  types:  elementary 
level  (Pre-K  to  5th),  middle  school  level  (6th 
to  8th  grades),  and  high  school  level  (9th-12th 
grades) ? 

3.  Are  there  relationships  between  certain  teacher 
variables  and  teachers'  beliefs  about  background  music? 
Targeted  teacher  variables  included  the  following: 
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3A.  teachers'  history  of  participation  in  a teacher 
inservice  program  or  course  where  background 
music  was  one  topic  of  discussion 
3B . teachers'  history  of  musical  training  (defined 
as  history  of  instrument  or  voice  lessons,  or 
participation  in  musical  ensembles) 

3C.  teachers'  geographic  location 
3D.  teachers'  gender 
3E . teachers'  ethnicity 

3F.  teachers'  years  teaching  experience 
3G.  teachers'  self-reported  levels  of  personal  and 
professional  stress 

4 . Are  there  relationships  between  types  of  teachers 
(in  terms  of  the  types  of  students  taught  by  grade  levels) 
and  their  beliefs  about  background  music? 

4A.  Do  special  education  teachers'  beliefs  about  the 
effectiveness  of  background  music  differ 
depending  on  the  types  of  special  education 
students  they  teach? 

4B.  Do  general  education  teachers  differ  in  terms  of 
their  beliefs  about  the  effectiveness  of 
background  music  compared  to  special  education 
teachers — by  school  types:  elementary  level 
(Pre-K  to  5th),  middle  school  level  (6th  to  8th 
grades),  and  high  school  level  (9th-12th 


grades) ? 
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5.  Are  there  relationships  between  teachers'  beliefs 
about  background  music  and  teachers'  use  of  it  in  the 
classroom? 

5A.  Do  beliefs  differ  among  teachers  who  use 

background  music  and  teachers  who  do  not  use 
background  music,  by  teacher  type? 

5B.  Is  there  a relationship  between  beliefs  of  music 
users  and  the  duration  they  play  background 
music  in  their  classrooms? 

Definitions 

Alternative  education  classrooms  refers  to  classrooms 
which  enroll  students  with  behavior  problems  severe  enough  to 
warrant  a temporary,  segregated  educational  placement. 
Students  in  these  classrooms  are  not  required  to  be  certified 
as  having  a specific  disability. 

Background  music  pertains  to  any  style  of  music  that  is 
played  in  any  setting,  but  is  not  directly  the  subject  of 
concern,  as  in  the  case  of  focused  listening,  singing,  or 
dancing . 

Baroque  music  refers  to  music  that  was  composed  between 
the  period  of  1600  to  1750,  and  is  characterized  by  strict 
forms,  ornamentation,  and  two  or  more  independent  melodic 
lines  played  simultaneously  over  a steady  pulsation  (i.e., 
counterpoint) . Rhythm  patterns  are  predictable  with  minimal 
syncopation  (sudden,  uneven  rhythmic  changes). 

Center  school  refers  to  a school  which  limits  its 


enrollment  to  students  with  disabilities. 
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Classical  music  refers  to  any  music  of  the  traditional 
concert  genre,  that  was  recorded  by  a symphonic  or  chamber 
orchestra,  or  solo  instrument  or  voice.  This  definition  does 
not  pertain  solely  to  music  composed  during  the  historically 
defined  classical  period  (1750  to  1810),  or  strictly  to  the 
classic  style.  This  expanded  definition  is  used  in  this 
manner  because  many  of  the  studies  that  have  been  aimed  at 
investigating  the  effects  of  background  music  have  used  the 
term  very  loosely.  In  most  studies,  musical  selections  from 
the  baroque,  classical,  romantic,  neo-romantic,  and  modern 
period  are  often  reported  under  the  umbrella  term 
' classical . ' 

Easy  listening  music  is  a generic  term  that  refers  to 
popular  music  (composed  after  1930)  that  is  arranged  for,  and 
recorded  by,  musical  instruments.  Syncopation,  harmonic 
tension,  and  contrasts  in  volume  levels  are  kept  at  a 
minimum. 

Foreground  music  is  a generic  term  coined  by  the 
investigator  to  refer  to  the  presentation  of  music  for  the 
purpose  of  active  listening  (such  as  when  a person  sits  in 
front  of  a stereo  and  listens  to  the  music  being  played) . 

New  Age  music  is  a generic  term  that  refers  to  music 
composed  within  the  last  30  years,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
space  music.  It  is  usually  performed  and  recorded  on 
electronic  instruments,  and  often  lacks  any  distinct  meter. 

It  tends  to  be  characterized  harmonically  by  the  predominance 
of  tonal  clusters  (without  harmonic  resolution)  and  the 
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presence  of  a recurring  drone  (a  pitch  or  sound  that  is 
sustained  for  prolonged  intervals) . It  also  is  characterized 
by  improvisation  within  nontradit ional  modal  scales.  Some 
new  age  compositions  also  include  sound  tracks  of 
environmental  sounds  that  are  superimposed  over  the  music. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  tapes  of  environmental 
sounds  without  any  music  do  not  qualify  as  new  age  music. 

Rap  music  is  a generic  term  that  refers  to  music 
characterized  by  successive  verses  of  poetry  which  are 
recited  in  rhythmic  patterns  without  melody.  Strong  rhythmic 
accompaniment  underlies  the  recitation. 

SchOQl-based> special  education  program  refers  to 

special  education  programs  that  are  located  within  schools 
which  also  serve  students  without  disabilities.  A resource 
room  in  which  students  with  learning  disabilities  are 
instructed  for  part  of  the  day  is  an  example  of  this  type  of 
program. 

Sedative  music  is  a generic  term  that  refers  to  music 
having  regular  rhythm  (i.e.,  music  with  minimal  syncopation), 
predictable  dynamics,  harmonic  consonance,  and  recognizable 
vocal  and  instrumental  timbre.  Additionally,  the  sedative 
quality  usually  implies  a moderate  to  slow  tempo  (Gaston, 

1951)  . 

Stimulative  music  is  a generic  term  that  refers  to  music 
tending  to  having  irregular  rhythms  (e.g.,  music  with 
significant  amount  of  syncopation),  unpredictable  dynamics. 
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and  harmonic  dissonance.  Stimulative  music  usually  implies  a 
moderate  to  fast  tempo  (Gaston,  1951) . 

Limitations 

The  investigation  was  restricted  due  to  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  study  was  conducted  in  a single  state. 
Therefore,  external  validity  exists  only  to  the  degree  that 
generalizations  drawn  from  the  study  are  applied  to  school 
districts  similar  in  character  to  those  found  in  Florida. 

2.  Questions  on  the  questionnaire  and  follow-up 
interviews  were  restricted  to  only  those  questions  posed  by 
the  investigator.  Closed-ended,  checklist-type  questions 
restricted  respondents'  answers  to  those  options  provided 
(except  for  "other"  or  "comment"  items) . 

3.  Use  of  a self-report  questionnaire  often  yields  a 
lower  return  rate  than  alternative  data  collection  procedures 
(e.g.,  in-person  or  telephone  interviews) (Putt  & Springer, 
1989) . Therefore,  the  results  reflect  only  the  opinions  of 
those  individuals  who  felt  motivated  to  respond. 

Summary 

The  relationship  between  music  and  human  behavior  has 
been  of  interest  to  people  throughout  history.  The  use  of 
background  music,  specifically,  has  been  a topic  of 
investigation  since  the  1800s  (Cook,  1981) . It  has  been 
studied  and  applied  in  the  areas  of  business,  dentistry, 
education,  industry,  medicine,  physical  therapy,  and 
psychology.  Although  there  appears  to  be  popular  consensus 
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about  its  effects  on  human  behavior  (i.e.,  most  people  concur 
that  loud,  rhythmic,  and  fast  music  leads  to  increased  levels 
of  agitation  and  activity,  while  quiet,  arhythmic,  and  slow 
music  leads  to  relaxation — Marshall  & Tomcala,  1981) , 
empirical  evidence  has  not  always  supported  such  opinions . 

In  the  area  of  physiology  and  psychology,  especially, 
researchers  have  produced  findings  contrary  to  popular 
beliefs  (Marshall  & Tomcala,  1981)  . 

In  education,  the  influence  of  background  music  is  not 
well  understood.  Studies  have  been  few,  and  dependent 
variables  have  been  so  diverse  that  making  reliable 
predictions  that  background  music  will  have  positive  effects 
on  classroom  behavior  is  problematic.  Furthermore, 
researchers  have  limited  their  focus  to  student  outcomes, 
even  though  background  music  may  benefit  teachers  as  well — by 
reducing  stress  and  burnout  levels,  thereby  fostering  a 
better  learning  and  teaching  climate. 

Despite  the  lack  of  empirical  evidence  to  support 
teachers'  use  of  background  music  in  the  classroom,  based  on 
the  results  of  preliminary  study,  it  appears  that  some 
teachers  are  using  this  environmental  medium  for  affecting 
classroom  climate.  Whether  the  use  of  background  music  is 
widespread  and  growing,  however,  is  not  known.  Clearly,  more 
studies  are  warranted  in  this  area,  especially  if  it  is  shown 
that  teachers  are  using  background  music  in  their  classrooms. 
Before  experiments  are  conducted,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
conduct  descriptive  studies  in  order  to  identify  contextual 
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variables  that  need  to  be  considered  when  designing 
experimental  studies  on  the  effects  of  background  music. 

(It  may  be  hypothesized  that  the  reason  why  findings  from 
experimental  studies  on  the  influence  of  background  music 
have  been  contradictory  is  because  researchers  have  failed  to 
identify  and  control  for  contextual  variables.)  Descriptive 
information  will  also  be  beneficial  to  researchers  when  they 
develop  implementation  guidelines  for  practitioners; 
researchers  will  be  able  to  report  practical  tips  derived 
from  teachers  who  already  have  experience  with  the  use  of 
background  music  in  their  classrooms. 

For  this  study,  a questionnaire  was  sent  to  teachers 
selected  randomly  from  the  State  of  Florida.  Information 
gathered  from  the  survey  enabled  the  investigator  to 
determine  if  relationships  exist  between  teachers'  use  of 
background  music  and  certain  teacher  inservice  training, 
music  history,  and  demographic  variables. 

In  Chapter  2,  a review  and  analysis  of  studies  on  the 
effects  of  background  music  and  human  behavior  is  included. 
Studies  are  aggregated  according  to  methodological  problems 
common  in  the  research,  problems  which  limit  our  ability  to 
make  valid  conclusions  about  the  effects  of  background  music 
on  teacher  and  student  behavior.  In  Chapter  3,  the 
questions,  method  and  procedures  of  the  study,  and  treatment 
of  data,  are  detailed.  The  results  of  the  study  are 
summarized  in  Chapter  4,  and  a discussion  of  the  study  with 
recommendations  for  research  are  presented  in  Chapter  5. 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 
Introduction 

The  review  of  the  literature  is  divided  into  three 
sections.  Section  one,  the  introduction,  sets  the  stage  for 
the  sections  to  follow.  It  includes  a discussion  of  how 
background  music  has  been  applied  across  different 
disciplines.  References  cited  in  this  section  are  not 
necessarily  empirical  studies,  but  serve  to  show  how 
widespread  interest  has  been  toward  the  topic  of  background 
music.  In  section  two  a review  of  the  findings  from 
experimental  studies  that  have  been  conducted  in  physiology, 
psychology,  and  education  is  presented. 

Section  three  consists  of  an  analysis  of  the  literature 
as  it  pertains  to  methodological  issues.  This  analysis  was 
included  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  quality  of 
studies  that  have  been  conducted  on  the  topic  of  background 
music.  Section  three  is  divided  into  three  subsections.  In 
the  first  subsection,  studies  were  reviewed  to  (a)  ascertain 
if  researchers  have  identified  which  contextual  (mediating) 
variables  are  important  for  consideration  when  conducting 
experimental  studies  on  the  influence  of  background  music, 
and  (b)  determine  if  researchers  have  controlled  for  any 
contextual  variables  in  their  experimental  designs . In  the 
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second  subsection,  studies  were  reviewed  in  order  to 
determine  if  researchers  have  used  methodologies  which  have 
allowed  for  the  generalization  of  their  findings  to  other 
settings  and  different  populations.  In  the  third  subsection, 
the  literature  was  reviewed  in  order  to  determine  if 
researchers  have  identified  and  evaluated  current  teacher 
practices  regarding  the  use  of  background  music. 

Selection  of  Relevant  Literature 

Cumulative  data-based  reviews  and  data-based  articles 
were  examined,  summarized,  and  presented  as  an  initial  step 
in  locating  relevant  research.  Research  included  in  this 
review  was  limited  to  topics  included  in  each  section  and 
subsection.  The  initial  step  in  locating  relevant  research 
consisted  of  defining  the  parameters  of  the  literature 
search.  The  following  criteria  were  used  to  select  research 
reports  and  articles  to  be  reviewed: 

1.  The  treatment  conditions  and  experimental  procedures 
were  detailed  enough  to  permit  replication. 

2.  The  experimental  design  and  data  analysis  procedures 
were  presented  without  significant  omissions  of  information. 

3.  The  interpretations  of  the  experimenter  had  to  be 
consistent  with  the  results  displayed. 

Several  sources  of  information  were  used  to  search  for 
literature  relevant  to  this  review.  These  sources  included: 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  Educational  Resources 
Information  Clearinghouse  (ERIC) , Resources  In  Education 
(RIE),  Medline,'  and  Business  Periodicals  Index  (BPI)  . 
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Descriptors  included  combinations  of  the  following:  music, 

background  music,  teachers,  learning,  education,  special 
education,  relaxation  training,  classroom  environment, 
acceleration  (education) , suggestopedia,  stress,  stress 
variables,  physical  therapy,  anxiety,  pain,  physiology, 
aesthetic  response,  silence,  emotion,  film,  industry, 
psychology,  nursing,  advertising,  and  consumer  marketing. 
Based  on  these  combinations,  a total  of  103  documents  were 
identified,  of  which  88  were  data-based.  Of  those  88,  58  met 
the  guidelines  for  inclusion. 

Overview  of  Literature  Related  to  the  Influence 
of  Background  Music 

The  relationship  between  background  music  and  human 
behavior  has  been  of  interest  to  professionals  in  several 
disciplines.  The  most  frequently  cited  application  of  this 
environmental  manipulation  has  occurred  in  the  area  nursing, 
where  passive  music  listening  has  been  used  as  an  auxiliary 
form  of  patient  care  during  pre-  and  postoperative  adjustment 
periods.  Nurse  practitioners  assume  that  background  music  is 
effective  in  reducing  patients'  perceptions  of  pain  and 
anxiety  by  diverting  their  thinking  to  more  nonstressful 
thoughts  (Bonny  & McCarron,  1984;  Cook,  1981;  Frandsen,  1989; 
Harcourt,  1988;  Jacob,  1986;  Keegan,  1989;  Marshall  & 

Tomcala,  1981;  Moss,  1988;  Munro  & Mount,  1978;  Pfaff,  Smith, 
& Gowan,  1989;  White  & Shaw,  1991) . This  same  rationale  also 
has  been  the  basis  for  the  application  of  background  music  in 
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In  psychology,  background  music  has  been  used  for 
decreasing  patient  anxiety  (Biller,  Olson,  & Breen,  1974; 

Smith  & Morris,  1976),  affecting  initial  counseling 
interactions  between  therapists  and  clients  (Prueter  & 

Mezzano,  1973),  and  influencing  patients’  immediate  attitude 
toward  therapists  (Kahans  & Calford,  1982) . Some 
psychologists  have  used  background  music  as  an  adjunct 
therapeutic  intervention  during  play  therapy  (Cooke,  1969) 
and  as  a nondrug  intervention  for  the  treatment  of  insomnia 
(Fletcher,  1986) . 

In  the  area  of  consumer  marketing,  background  music  has 
been  used  to  affect  consumers'  behaviors  (Corn,  1982;  Yalch, 
1988;  Yalch  & Spangenberg,  1988) . According  to  Bruner 
(1990),  interest  in  music's  effects  is  so  strong  that  an 
entire  trade  magazine  is  devoted  to  the  subject  (Market i ng 
Through  Music)  and  at  least  one  advertising  agency  has  a 
vice-president  of  music.  Researchers  (Alpert  & Alpert,  1990; 
Infante  & Berg,  1979;  Milliman,  1982,  1986;  Smith  & Curnow, 
1966;  Yalch,  1988;  Yalch  & Spangenberg,  1988)  have  provided 
evidence  that  certain  types  of  background  music  influence 
purchasing  behavior  and  social  behavior  in  places  of 
business.  For  instance,  Milliman  (1982)  reported  that 
in-store  traffic  flow  was  significantly  slower  when  slow 
background  music  was  present,  compared  to  when  the  music  was 
fast.  From  a second  study,  Milliman  (1986)  reported  that 
customers  in  a restaurant  took  longer  to  eat  their  meals. 
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customers  in  a restaurant  took  longer  to  eat  their  meals, 
spent  more  money,  and  consumed  more  alcohol  under  slow  music 
conditions . 

In  industry,  background  music  has  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  production  rates  (Podvin,  1967) . First 
introduced  by  Westinghouse  Electric  in  1925,  the  idea  of 
using  background  music  in  work  settings  did  not  become 
popularized  until  the  start  of  World  War  II;  by  the  late 
1940s,  over  3,500  companies  of  significant  size  were 
including  background  music  in  the  work  place  (Financial 
World,  1964) . It  was  reported  in  Financial  World  (1964)  that 
an  increased  production  of  20%  for  the  Fischer  Lime  and 
Cement  Company  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  was  realized  after 
piping  music  into  its  offices  over  a 3-year  period.  During 
that  time  period.  Prudential  Life  Insurance  officials  also 
reported  that  the  rate,  quality,  and  accuracy  of  the  employee 
work  behavior  increased  29%.  (It  should  be  noted  that  no 
citations  were  listed  for  these  studies  and  no  descriptions 
of  experimental  procedures  were  provided.) 

In  response  to  the  growing  interest  in  background  music 
for  commercial  purposes,  the  MUZAK  corporation  was  formed  in 
1934  and  has  become  a multi-million  dollar  operation  that 
provides  background  music  to  more  than  100  million  persons 
every  day  (Mahler,  1978) . Currently,  MUZAK  can  be 
encountered  in  a variety  of  settings,  including  waiting 
rooms,  work  settings,  schools,  and  on  telephones. 
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In  education,  background  music  has  been  suggested  to  be 
an  effective  medium  in  the  teaching-learning  process,  for 
both  general  and  special  education  students  (Gregoire,  1983; 
Mahler,  1978;  Nichols,  1992) . It  has  been  used  to  affect 
attention  and  distraction  to  tasks  (Cotter  & Spradlin,  1971; 
Davidson  & Powell,  1986;  Henderson,  Crews,  & Barlow,  1945; 
Podvin,  1967;  Richman,  1976;  Scott,  1970;  Sternlicht, 

Duetsch,  & Siegel,  1967;  Windwer,  1981),  learning  (Gregoire, 
1983;  Hall,  1952;  Mulliken  & Henk,  1985;  Schuster  & Vincent, 
1980;  Stainback,  Stainback,  & Hallahan,  1973) , creative 
writing  (Nichols,  1992;  Taylor,  1981),  aggressive  behavior 
(Ford  & Veltri-Ford,  1980;  Wilson,  1976),  social  interaction 
(Goolsby,  Frary,  & Rogers,  1974)  and  stereotypic  or  self- 
stimulatory behavior  (Greenwald,  1980) . Background  music 
also  is  a major  component  in  the  Suggestive-Accelerated 
Learning  and  Teaching  Method  (SALT)  (Amend,  1989;  Lozanov, 
1978) , a method  that  has  been  applied  across  different 
populations  and  academic  areas  (Gregoire,  1983;  Kline,  1988; 
Walker,  1988) . 

Several  explanations  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the 
connection  between  musical  stimuli  and  human  responses.  On  a 
neuropsychological  level,  work  by  Alvin  (1966),  Brody  (1984), 
and  Clynes  (1975,  1977,  1980,  1982)  has  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  certain  types  of  music  result  in  changes  in  brain 
activity,  which  in  turn,  have  a direct  influence  over  a 
person's  emotions  and  behavior.  According  to  White  and  Shaw 
(1991) , "music  is  initially  transmitted  to  the  higher  levels 
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of  an  individual's  brain  where  the  sound  becomes  involved 
with  emotion  and  abstract  thought"  (p.  435) . 

Others  (Bonny  & McCarron,  1984;  Brickman,  1950;  Snyder, 
1985)  have  asserted  that  music  may  serve  as  a distraction 
from  external  stimuli  causing  discomfort.  In  terms  of 
music's  influence  on  the  perception  of  pain,  Munro  and  Mount 
(1978)  suggested  that  music  helps  to  break  the  "vicious 
circle  of  chronic  pain  by  relieving  anxiety  and  depression 
and  thus  altering  the  perception  of  pain"  (p.  1030).  Long 
and  Johnson  (1978)  supported  this  explanation  by  suggesting 
that  pain  and  emotional  distress  can  be  influenced  by 
cognitive  states  such  as  anxiety,  attention,  and  suggestion. 

Despite  the  widespread  interest  in  the  use  of  background 
music,  researchers  have  failed  to  establish  a reliable 
knowledge  base  regarding  background  music's  influence  on 
human  behavior.  Findings  have  been  contradictory.  It 
appears  that  people  respond  differently  to  music. 

Consequently,  practitioners  are  applying  background  music  in 
a variety  of  settings,  even  though  it  has  not  been  clearly 
demonstrated  that  background  music  has  reliable  effects.  In 
the  next  section,  a review  of  the  literature  is  presented 
which  points  out  these  contradictions. 

Contradictory  Findings 

Based  on  a review  of  the  literature  presented  in  this 
section,  it  may  be  concluded  that  studies  conducted  on  the 
influence  of  background  music  and  human  behavior  have 
resulted  in  mixed  and  often  contradictory  findings. 
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the  general  public  (i.e.,  most  individuals  concur  that  loud, 
rhythmic,  and  fast  music  leads  to  increased  levels  of 
agitation  and  activity,  while  quiet,  arhythmic,  and  slow 
music  leads  to  relaxation — Marshall  & Tomcala,  1981) . 

Researchers  who  have  investigated  the  effects  of 
background  music  on  various  physiological  measures  have 
produced  mixed  findings  (Stratton  & Zalanowski,  1984)  . 

Reviews  and  summaries  of  research  conducted  by  Schoen  (1940) 
and  Dainow  (1977)  provided  no  evidence  that  a relationship 
between  music  and  heart  rate,  respiration,  galvanic  skin 
response  (GSR),  or  electromyograms  (EMG)  exists.  (These 
physical  parameters  often  are  chosen  for  study  because  they 
are  assumed  to  be  physical  manifestations  of  emotional 
responses  [Zimny  & Weidenfeller,  1963]). 

In  terms  of  heart  rate,  for  example,  four  studies 
(Barger,  1979;  Davis-Rollans  & Cunningham,  1987;  Ellis  & 
Brighouse,  1952;  Zimny  & Weidenfeller,  1963)  resulted  in  the 
conclusion  that  music  does  not  affect  heart  rate/rhythm  when 
compared  to  conditions  of  silence  or  verbal  suggestions.  In 
contrast,  three  studies  that  used  heart  beat  as  the  dependent 
variable  reported  differential  responses  to  the  music,  but 
differences  appeared  to  be  due  to  either  (a)  differences  in 
musical  stimuli  (i.e.,  tempo,  harmonic  consonance,  and 
rhythmic  predictability)  (Blanchard,  1979;  Hyde  & Scalapino, 
1918),  or  (b)  differences  in  listeners'  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  musical  selections  (Landreth  & Landreth, 


1975)  . 
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understanding  of  the  musical  selections  (Landreth  & Landreth, 
1975)  . 

In  terms  of  background  music's  influence  on  anxiety, 
findings  also  have  been  contradictory.  Peretti  and  Swenson 
(1974)  compared  the  effects  of  music  listening  on  an  anxiety- 
involving task  (completion  of  a pencil-maze  task  while  being 
blindfolded  with  error-only  feedback) , using  GRS  as  the 
dependent  measure,  assumed  to  be  an  objective  measure  of 
anxiety.  Participants  included  100  college  music  majors  and 
100  nonmusic  majors.  The  investigators  reported  that 
background  music  did  result  in  differential  anxiety 
responses,  with  music  majors  reporting  greater  reductions  in 
anxiety  during  music  conditions  than  the  nonmusic  majors. 

In  contrast  to  Peretti  and  Swenson's  (1974)  study, 
findings  from  four  other  studies  indicated  that  some  music 
may  not  have  anxiety  reducing  properties.  In  a study  by 
Kaempf  and  Amodei  (1989),  33  patients  waiting  for 
arthroscopic  surgery  were  divided  into  experimental  and 
control  groups.  .The  experimental  group  listened  to  20 
minutes  of  sedative  music  while  the  control  group  sat  without 
listening  to  music.  Measures  of  respiration,  heart  rate,  and 
state-anxiety  (i.e.,  a transitory  emotional  state  when  the 
person  consciously  perceives  feelings  of  tension, 
apprehension,  or  heightened  physical  states,  versus  trait- 
anxiety  which  refers  to  relatively  stable  individual 
differences  in  anxiety  proneness — Biller,  Olson,  & Breen, 

1974)  scores  were  taken  before  and  after  the  20-minute 
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period.  Based  on  their  results,  the  investigators  failed  to 
demonstrate  a significant  difference  between  the  experimental 
and  control  groups  on  pre-  and  postanxiety  scores,  even 
though  both  groups  did  display  a natural  decrease  in  pre-  to 
post-test  anxiety  levels.  The  only  statistically  significant 
difference  between  groups  was  on  the  measure  of  respiration 
rate,  with  the  experimental  group  showing  significantly  lower 
respiration  rates  than  the  control  group  following  the  music 
listening.  The  investigators  concluded  that  music  may  not  be 
relaxing  in  certain  situations. 

Another  study  aimed  at  investigating  the  effects  of  60 
beats-per-minute  music  on  test-taking  anxiety  among  nursing 
students  (Summers,  Hoffman,  Neff,  Hanson,  & Pierce,  1990) , 
revealed  no  significant  differences  between  the  experimental 
(music)  and  control  group  (no  music) . Statistical 
significance  was  found,  however,  on  the  measurement  of  pulse 
rate,  with  the  experimental  group  showing  lower  rates.  The 
investigators  suggested  that  lowered  pulse  rates  were  due  to 
the  slower  tempo  of  the  music. 

In  terms  of  differences  in  anxiety  responses  as  related 
to  different  musical  styles,  findings  have  been  mixed.  Smith 
and  Morris  (1976)  investigated  the  effects  of  background 
music  on  anxiety  ratings  and  test  performance  of  66  college 
students  enrolled  in  a psychology  class.  One  of  five  types 
of  music  (classical,  jazz  and  blues,  country  and  bluegrass, 
easy  listening,  and  rock-n-roll)  was  played  during  each 
section  of  a test  for  the  two  treatment  groups  (stimulative 
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music  and  sedative  music) . A third  group  heard  no  music 
during  testing.  Based  on  a 5-item  questionnaire  administered 
before  and  after  each  of  the  five  sections  of  the  test, 
investigators  reported  that  stimulative  music  significantly 
increased  both  worry  and  emotionality  while  sedative  music 
had  no  effect  on  anxiety  relative  to  that  of  the  control 
group.  Test  performance  was  not  affected  by  the  music. 

The  opposite  conclusion  was  drawn  by  Logan  and  Roberts 
(1984)  in  their  study  of  a relaxation  training  program.  In 
their  study,  25  university  student  volunteers  from  an 
introductory  psychology  class  were  assigned  to  three 
different  treatment  groups  (group  #1 — no  music;  group  #2 — 
Halpern  music;  group  #3 — special  superlearning  music  of  the 
Baroque  genre)  . Measurements  of  tension  levels  were  ta)cen  on 
eight  occasions  during  the  program.  The  investigators 
reported  that  significant  differences  in  terms  of  subjective 
reports  of  tension  levels,  did  occur  across  all  three 
comparison  groups  on  two  out  of  eight  occasions.  For  the  two 
occasions  in  which  significant  differences  were  reported,  the 
group  using  no  music  had  the  lowest  level  of  overall  tension, 
while  the  group  hearing  the  Halpern  music  experienced  the 
highest  overall  level  of  tension.  On  the  rest  of  the 
occasions,  no  significant  differences  were  found  among  the 
groups.  This  finding  is  contrary  to  the  popular  belief  that 
sedative  music  has  relaxing  qualities,  and  its  inconsistency 
may  be  due  to  qualities  of  Halpern  music  that  some 
individuals  find  distressing. 
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Prueter  and  Mezzano  (1973)  found  that  soothing  music 
promoted  more  counselor  and  client  interaction  than 
stimulating  music  or  no-music.  Using  6 female  counseling 
students  and  18  female  students  enrolled  in  an  introductory 
psychology  class,  the  investigators  also  found  that 
stimulating  background  music  and  no-music  conditions  had 
about  the  same  effect  on  counselor-client  interactions.  In 
addition,  soothing  music  promoted  more  interactions  than  the 
other  two  conditions,  and  the  no-music  condition  promoted 
more  interactions  than  did  the  stimulating  music.  No  control 
for  client  or  counselor  familiarity  with  musical  styles  or 
selections  was  made  and  no  observation  of  nonverbal  behavior 
was  made.  In  contrast,  other  researchers  (Bonny,  Cistrunk, 
Makuch,  Stevens,  & Tally,  1965)  have  failed  to  find  any 
significant  differences  between  soothing,  stimulative,  and 
no-music  conditions  on  the  verbal  interactions  of  college 
students  participating  in  group  social  interaction  classes. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  finding  is 
questionable  because  their  study  failed  to  meet  the  criterion 
for  inclusion  into  this  literature  review. 

Similar  to  findings  from  studies  on  the  influence  of 
background  music  in  the  areas  of  medicine  and  psychology, 
educational  researchers  also  have  produced  contradictory 
findings,  especially  when  within-music  variables  (e.g., 
tempo)  and  student  demographic  variables  (e.g.,  severity 
level  of  disability)  are  examined.  For  instance,  studies 
involving  persons  with  severe  disabilities  (see  Table  2) 


Table  2 

List  Qf  Studies  Conducted  in  Educational  Settings 


— Name  Qf  Study Pep  . Var  . Findings 

Special  Education  Studies 


Bellamy  & Sontag 
(1973) 

(Experiment  I) 


Repetitive  Contingent  music  resulted 

work  task  in  higher  production 

rates  than  continuous  music 


N = 4 students  (aged  appropriately  12  yrs . ) with 
moderate  MR 

Treatments:  continuous  music,  and  contingent  music 
Music:  children's  sing-along  record — tempos  not 
specified 


Bellamy  & Sontag  Repetitive  Incr.  contingent  volume 

(1973)  work  task  resulted  in  higher  rates 

(Experiment  II)  of  production  than  con- 

tinuous music  played  soft 

N = 7 students  (CA  = 13  to  20  yrs.)  with  mod.  to  mild  MR 
Treatment:  continuous  music  with  brief  increases  in 
volume  dependent  on  production  rate 
Music:  popular  rock-n-roll,  tempos  lively 


Cotter  & Spradlin  No.  of  addi-  More  addition  problems 
(1971)  tion  problems  answered  correctly  under 

completed  silence  conditions  than 

under  music  conditions 

N = 38  institutionalized  children  with  MR  (CA  = 9 yrs.) 
Treatments  = no  music,  music 
Music:  loud,  rhythmic,  and  vocal 


Ford  & Veltri-Ford  Verbal  beh.  Time  out  from  auditory 
(1980)  reif.  procedure  increased 

verbal  behavior  during 
structured  classroom 
activities,  but  not 
during  free-time  periods 
(in  day  room) 

N = 2 students  with  severe  MR  (CA  = not  reported) 
Treatments  = continuous  music  stopped  briefly  when 
inappropriate  behaviors  displayed 
Music:  instrumental  popular  music  (but  not  listed) 


Table  2 — continued 


Name  Of  Study 

Dep.  Var. 

Findinas 

Gregoire  (1983) 

Subsequent 

task 

performance 

No  relationship  between 
passive  listening  and 
subsequent  performance  on 
a specific  classroom  task 

N = 17  students  with  moderate  MR  (CA  = 6-11  yrs . ) 
Treatments  = rest  period  paired  with  background  music 
followed  by  a matching  task 
Music:  Paraguayan  Folk  Music;  tempo-slow 

Reardon  & Bell 
(1970) 

Level  of 
activity 

Participants'  overall 
activity  level  was  lower 
during  stimulative 
music  than  sedative 

N = 11  boys 
Treatments  = 
words,  no 
Note:  music 

with  severe  MR  (CA  = 6-17  yrs.) 

^ sedative  music,  stimulative  music,  spoken 
music 

was  presented  as  foreground  condition 

Richman  (1976) 

Repetitive 

manual 

task 

Number  of  envelopes 
filled  during  regular 
tempo  selections  was 
signif.  greater  than  the 
no-music  condition,  but 
no  significant 
differences  between  the 
three  tempo  conditions. 

N = 30  institutionalized  males  with  severe  MR 
Treatments  = no  music,  fast  music,  medium  tempo  music,  & 
slow  music 

Music:  Sousa  marches 

Scott  (1970) 

No . of 
academic 
assignments 
completed 

Background  music  appears 
to  improve  academic  task 
completion  rates 

N — 4 males  with  mild  to  severe  hyperactivity,  and 
generally  characterized  as  being  disruptive  (CA  = 7 to 
11  yrs . ; IQ  = 89  to  97) 

Treatments  = no  music  with  normal  classroom  situation, 
music  with  normal  classroom  situation,  no  music  with 
students  in  booths,  and  music  with  students  in  booths 
Music:  rock-n-roll 
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Table  2 — continued 


name  Qf  Study Pep.  Var. Findings 


Stainback  et  al . 
(1973) 


Learning  task  Background  music  improved 
performance  relevant  learning  task 

scores, but  did  not 
improve  irrelevant 
learning  task  scores 


N = 64  children  with  mild  MR  (CA  = 10  to  14  yrs . ) 
Treatments:  music  with  distraction,  distraction  only, 
music  without  distraction,  and  no  music  and  no 
distraction 

Music:  Baroque,  Bach's  Air  for  the  G String 


Sternlicht  et  al.  Standardized  Participants  exposed  to 
(1967)  test  perf . classical  music  condition 

performed  better  on 
complex  verbal  tasks 


N - 60  institutionalized  persons  with  mental  retardation 
Treatments  = no  music,  classical  music,  popular  music, 
and  jazz  music 
Music:  not  reported 


Stevens  (1971)  Rate  of  body  Slow  music  decreased 

rocking  behavior  of  fast  rockers, 

but  increased  rocking 
behavior  of  slow  rockers. 

N = 12  students  with  severe  and  profound  MR 
(CA  = 13-21  yrs . ) 

Treatments  = variations  in  music  tempo  while  participant 

was  rocking 

Music:  marching  music 


Tierney  et  al . Rate  of  body  More  body  rocking 

(1978)  rocking  behavior  occurred  during 

the  music  phases 

N = 12  young  adults  with  severe  mental  retardation 
Treatments  = no  music,  popular  music  played  throughout 
the  day 

Music:  not  reported 
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Table  2 — continued 


— Name  Qf  Study Pep.  Var. Findings 

Wilson  (1976)  Aggressive  Contingent  removal  of 

behaviors  music  was  effective  in 

reducing  inappropriate 
behaviors 

N = Six  preschool  children  with  emotional  and  behavioral 
problems 

Treatments:  removal  of  background  music  when 
inappropriate  behaviors  were  displayed 
Music:  rock-n-roll 


Windwer  (1981)  Level  of  Children  got  more  active 

activity  towards  the  end  of  the 

ascending  musical  sequence 

N = 13  male  children  with  normal  intelligence  but 
diagnosed  as  hyperactive  (CA  = 5.6  to  8,6  yrs . ) 
Treatments:  ascending  musical  stimulus 
Music:  not  reported 


Regular  Education  Studies 

Background  music  resulted 
in  significant  increase 
in  on-task  performance 
for  male  students 

N = 26  fifth  grade  science  students 


Davidson  & Powell  On-task 
(1986)  performance 


Goolsby  et  al . 
(1974) 


Verbal  perf.  Although  the  number  of 

(Quantity  & verbalizations  increased 

Quality)  under  the  soft  music 

condition,  the  quality  of 
children's  verbalizations 
(i.e.,  level  of 
complexity)  decreased 


N = 40  disadvantaged  kindergarten  students 


Mulliken  & Henk  Reading  Students  who  heard 

(1985)  comprehension  classical  music  scored  the 

highest  on  comprehension, 
followed  by  students  in 
the  no-music  condition, 
and  finally,  by  the  students 
who  heard  the  rock  music 


N = 45  intermediate  level  students 
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Table  2 — continued 


Name  Of  Study 

Dep . Var . 

Findings 

College  Settings 

Borling  (1981) 

Alpha  wave 
production, 
attention, 
maze  tracing 
perf.  (MTST) 

Groups  receiving  slow 
music  showed  no 
difference  in  alpha 
production  than  the 
groups  receiving 
stimulative  music. 
Scores  for  the  MTST, 
however,  were  signif. 
higher  for  groups 
receiving  stimulative 
music 

N = 40  psychology  students  identified  as  either  high  or 
low  creative 

Freeburne  & 
Fleischer 
(1952) 

Reading  rate 
& rd . comp . 

No  signif.  differences 
were  found,  except  grp 
which  listened  to  jazz 
read  more  lines,  but 
scored  same  as  other 
groups  on  comprehension 

N = 283  college 

students 

Henderson,  Crews, 
& Barlow  (1945) 

Scores  on 
paragraph  and 
vocab  sections 
of  a standard- 
ized reading 
test 

Classical  music  showed  no 
evidence  of  distraction 
on  vocab.  or  paragraph 
test  scores;  but  popular 
music  did  appear  to  be  a 
distraction  on  paragraph 
test — but  not  on  vocab. 

N = not  reported 

have  resulted  in  mixed  findings  in  regards  to  the  influence 
of  tempo  on  different  outcome  variables.  For  instance,  two 
experiments  (see  Bellamy  & Sontag,  1973),  which  used  a 
repetitive  task  as  the  independent  variable,  found  that  task 
completion  was  highest  when  fast,  popular  music  was  used  as 
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contingent  reward  compared  to  when  it  was  played 
continuously.  Similar  results  were  produced  by  other 
researchers  (Reardon  & Bell,  1970;  Stevens,  1971;  Tierney, 
McGuire,  & Walton,  1978) , who  used  the  frequencies  of  body 
rocking  of  persons  with  severe  mental  retardation  as  the 
dependent  variable.  (It  should  be  noted  however,  that 
generalizations  from  the  study  by  Reardon  and  Bell  may  not  be 
appropriate  to  this  discussion  because  the  researchers 
presented  the  music  as  a foreground  condition  rather  than  as 
a background  condition.) 

In  contrast  to  the  findings  by  Bellamy  and  Sontag 
(1973),  Stevens  (1971),  and  Tierney  et  al.  (1978),  one 
investigator  (Richman,  1976)  reported  that  rates  of 
completion  on  a repetitive  task  were  greater  during  moderate 
tempo  selections  than  during  either  fast,  slow,  and  no-music 
conditions.  Stimulative  background  music  also  appeared  to 
result  in  lower  levels  of  performance  (i.e.,  number  of 
addition  problems  completed)  compared  to  silence  conditions 
for  participants  with  moderate  levels  of  mental  retardation 
(Cotter  & Spradlin,  1971) . 

In  terms  of  sedative  music,  a study  on  a matching  task 
(matching  digits  1-20),  Gregoire  (1983)  found  that  sedative 
music  had  no  effect  on  the  subsequent  task  performance  of 
students  with  moderate  mental  retardation.  Stainback, 
Stainback,  and  Hallahan  (1973)  reported  that  slow  background 
music  improved  performance  on  a relevant  learning  task,  but 
had  no  influence  on  irrelevant  learning  tasks  (participants 


were  diagnosed  as  having  mental  retardation  in  the  mild 
range) . 
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When  researchers  (Scott,  1970;  Wilson,  1976;  Windwer, 
1981)  focused  on  students  with  normal  intelligence,  but 
diagnosed  as  hyperactive,  slow  music  appeared  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  physical  activity,  and  improved  academic  task 
completion.  In  terms  of  physical  activity,  these  findings 
are  opposite  to  those  findings  by  Tierney  et  al . (1978)  which 

showed  that  slow  music  increased  the  activity  level  of 
persons  with  severe  disabilities.  Again,  such  differences 
may  be  due  to  differences  in  response  patterns  based  on 
listeners'  demographic  variables. 

Researchers  who  have  studied  the  influence  of  background 
music  on  students  not  needing  special  education  services  have 
reported  more  consistent  findings.  In  three  studies  (see 
Table  2),  each  investigator  in  the  general  education  category 
found  that  background  music  had  statistically  significant 
effects  on  reading  comprehension  and  on-task  performance. 

On  the  college  level,  however,  findings  were  mixed,  with 
significant  findings  reported  on  reading  rate  and  maze 
tracing  scores,  and  nonsignificant  findings  on  reading 
comprehension,  attention,  and  alpha  brain  wave  production. 

Problems  in  Research  Base 

Despite  the  higher  proportion  of  studies  conducted  in 
education  that  resulted  in  significant  findings  in  favor  of 
background  music,  two  major  problems  common  to  this  research 
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base  limit  our  ability  to  predict  whether  similar  or 
contradictory  results  would  be  obtained  if  additional  studies 
on  each  dependent  variable  were  conducted.  First,  the 
fragmented  nature  of  these  studies  (i.e.,  dependent  variables 
have  been  diverse  across  studies),  and  the  fact  that  only  one 
or  two  studies  have  been  conducted  on  each  dependent 
variable,  limits  our  ability  to  make  conclusions  on  any  one 
dependent  variable.  Moreover,  when  we  consider  the 
methodological  problems  that  characterize  much  of  this 
research,  making  valid  conclusions  becomes  nonsensical. 

For  instance,  in  a study  on  reading  rate  and 
comprehension  (Freeburne  & Fleischer,  1952),  the 
investigators  failed  to  control  for  differences  in  reading 
rate,  comprehension  skills,  and  interest  levels  across 
participants.  Further,  no  control  was  given  to  account  for 
within  music  variables;  one  music  condition  contained 
selections  on  opposite  extremes  of  the  tempo  range  (e.g.. 
Flight  of  the  Bumblebee  and  Sleepy  Lagoon) . 

In  a study  on  the  effects  of  sedative  music  on 
production  of  alpha  (i.e.,  relaxation)  and  beta  (i.e., 
stimulatory)  brain-wave  rhythms,  Borling  (1981)  failed  to 
account  for  pretreatment  alpha  level  variability  and  failed 
to  measure  how  alpha  levels  changed  once  treatment  had  been 
concluded.  In  a study  on  the  verbal  behavior  of  kindergarten 
children  (Goolsby,  Frary,  & Rogers,  1974),  the  investigators 
failed  to  account  for  the  activity  contexts  that  most  likely 
varied  from  day  to  day.  Attrition  also  lowered  the  sample 
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size  from  40  to  32,  potentially  reducing  the  effects  of 
randomization . 

The  second  major  problem  common  to  this  research  base 
has  been  the  short  treatment  periods.  The  study  by  Mulliken 
and  Henk  (1985),  for  example,  was  carried  out  over  a 3-day 
period.  This  problem  becomes  especially  acute  when 
considered  in  light  of  the  study  by  Reardon  and  Bell  (1970), 
in  which  the  investigators  demonstrated  a novelty  effect  for 
background  music.  In  their  study,  the  investigators  reported 
that  differences  in  participants'  activity  levels  were  most 
noticeable  when  music  was  presented  on  days  1 and  2 of  each 
treatment.  Activity  levels  returned  to  precondition  levels 
on  days  3 and  4 (which  the  investigators  suggested  was  due  to 
a novelty  effect) . It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Reardon 
and  Bell  have  been  the  only  investigators  to  discuss  this 
novelty  effect.  Nevertheless,  their  finding  points  to  the 
need  to  include  a longitudinal  aspect  in  any  study  in  which 
background  music  is  an  independent  variable. 

Lacl^  Qf  ..Control  for  Contextual  Variables 

Failure  of  researchers  to  account  for  contextual 
variables  in  experimental  studies  has  long  been  a problem  in 
the  area  of  educational  research  (Shulman,  1986) . Especially 
when  relationships  are  complex,  neglect  of  contextual  factors 
often  results  in  contradictory  findings,  and  findings  that 
are  sometimes  difficult  to  translate  into  useful  guidelines 
for  practice  (Erickson,  1986) . In  terms  of  studies  on  the 
influence  of  background  music,  professionals  (Bruya  & 
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Severtsen,  1984;  Sears,  1958;  Stratton  & Zalanowski,  1984) 
have  argued  that  contextual  variables,  such  as  differences  in 
beliefs,  music  preferences,  and  training  in  biofeedback 
techniques  and  meditation,  influence  responses  to  musical 
stimuli,  and  may  be  responsible  for  the  contradictory 
outcomes  that  have  been  reported  when  studies  within  and 
across  disciplines  are  compared. 

In  the  review  of  literature  on  the  influence  of 
background  music  on  human  behavior,  several  studies  were 
found  in  which  the  investigators  pointed  out  the  need  to 
consider  certain  contextual  variables.  For  instance, 
although  Zimny  and  Weidenf eller ' s (1963)  study  supported  the 
use  of  GSR  rather  than  the  heart  rate  as  a measure  of 
emotional  response  to  music,  Farnsworth  (1969)  pointed  out 
that  GMS  response  to  music  may  be  directly  correlated  with 
the  personal  history  of  the  listener.  Farnsworth  supported 
this  contention  by  reporting  that  while  listening  to  music, 
GMS  response  tends  to  be  weaker  in  participants  with  little 
musical  training  than  participants  with  more  music  training. 

Peretti  and  Swenson  (1974)  compared  the  effects  of  music 
listening  on  an  anxiety-involving  task  (completion  of  a 
pencil-maze  task  while  being  blindfolded  with  error-only 
feedback),  using  GRS  as  the  dependent  measure.  Participants 
included  100  college  music  majors  and  100  nonmusic  majors. 
Based  on  the  investigators'  results,  it  was  demonstrated  that 
not  only  did  the  the  background  music  affect  anxiety  levels, 
but  the  two  groups  responded  differently,  with  musicians 
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showing  a markedly  greater  decrease  in  anxiety  levels  than 
the  nonmusician  group.  In  addition,  Peretti  and  Swenson 
showed  that  males  and  females  responded  differently,  with 
females  showing  the  greatest  reduction  levels  in  anxiety. 

In  a study  that  demonstrated  the  influence  of  background 
music  on  heart  beat,  Landreth  and  Landreth  (1975)  suggested 
that  individual  response  differences  were  related  to 
differences  in  listeners'  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
musical  selections.  Their  suggestion  becomes  relevant  when 
we  consider  the  results  of  studies  by  Prueter  and  Mezzano 
(1973)  and  Taylor  (1973),  in  which  it  was  determined  that  not 
all  individuals  perceive  styles  and  characteristics  of  music 
similarly.  For  example,  some  individuals  will  perceive  a 
musical  selection  as  relaxing  or  neutral,  while  other 
individuals  may  perceive  the  same  selection  as  lively. 
Therefore,  differences  in  physiological  responses  to  musical 
stimuli  may  be  due  more  to  an  individual's  subjective 
perception  of  the  music  than  the  actual  characteristics  of 
the  music. 

Additional  support  for  the  importance  of  considering 
contextual  variables  was  provided  by  Bruner  (1990)  in  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  literature  on  consumer  marketing 
and  background  music.  Describing  several  studies  that  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  individuals'  responses  to  music  may  vary 
depending  on  the  context  of  the  music,  Bruner  cited 
researchers  who  had  revealed  patterns  in  listeners'  responses 
in  relation  to  tempo  (with  70  to  110  bpm  being  the  range  of 
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favored  tempo)  with  the  range  of  preference  varying  according 
to  context  variables  (i.e.,  setting,  activity).  Familiarity 
with  a particular  piece  of  music  was  also  another  contextual 
variable  that  Bruner  considered  essential.  According  to 
Bruner,  "repetition  c.an  lead  to  perceived  changes  in 
complexity  with  resulting  influences  on  affect  when  patterns 
in  the  music  become  predictable"  (p.  98) . 

Researchers  who  have  studied  the  influence  of  background 
music  also  can  be  faulted  for  not  considering  the  influence 
of  contextual  variables  when  designing  experiments.  For 
example,  using  an  ascending  background  music  stimulus  program 
(i.e.,  a series  of  musical  selections  that  gradually  increase 
in  tempo  and  volume)  to  study  the  behavioral  response  of  13 
male  children  (aged  5.6  to  8.6  with  normal  intelligence,  but 
diagnosed  as  hyperactive)  to  different  dimensions  of 
background  music,  Windwer  (1981)  concluded  that  the  children 
got  more  active  towards  the  end  of  the  musical  sequence,  and 
continued  to  be  active  after  the  music  stopped.  Windwer, 
however,  failed  to  account  for  natural  environmental 
variables  (e.g.,  fatigue,  differences  in  novelty  level  of  the 
art  activities,  teacher  interaction)  that  would  account  for 
increased  activity  level  as  the  length  of  the  activity 
increased.  Windwer  also  stated  that  music  was  not  a novel 
stimulus,  because  the  teacher  had  been  playing  music  in  the 
classroom  before  the  experiment  had  been  initiated. 
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Lack  Qf  Attention  to  Belief  Systems 

In  addition  to  the  importance  of  considering  demographic 
and  within-music  selection  variables  when  designing  studies 
on  the  influence  of  background  music,  it  may  be  equally 
important  to  account  for  differences  in  listeners'  beliefs. 

In  the  review  of  the  literature,  the  only  mention  that  was 
made  concerning  this  variable  was  in  regards  to  listener 
preferences  for  certain  types  of  music  genre  (Bruya  & 
Severtsen,  1984;  Sears,  1958;  Stratton  & Zalanowski,  1984)  . 
Bruya  and  Severtsen  (1984)  compared  the  effects  of 
alternating  the  presentation  of  music  composed  by  Halpern 
(considered  to  be  a form  of  tranquil,  new  age  music)  and 
music  by  Chopin  on  the  EEC  patterns  of  47  volunteer  nursing 
students.  Results  indicated  a wide  variety  of  individual 
responses  to  the  two  types  of  music;  no  control  group  (i.e., 
no  music  condition)  was  included  in  the  study.  The 
investigators  concluded  that  students'  preference  for  either 
style  of  music  revealed  their  EEC  pattern.  Students  who 
preferred  the  selections  composed  by  Chopin  showed  more  alpha 
waves  (brain  waves  associated  with  relaxation)  than  students 
who  preferred  music  composed  by  Halpern.  Alpha  waves  also 
were  more  predominant  when  students  had  their  eyes  closed 
than  when  eyes  were  open,  and  when  students  were  trained  in 
biofeedback  and  relaxation  techniques. 

In  terms  of  the  influence  of  beliefs  people  hold  about 
the  effectiveness  of  background  music  on  their  behavioral 
responses,  no  studies  were  found  that  have  systematically 
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examined  this  relationship.  Studies  in  which  attitudes  of 
the  listener  were  reported  (Copeland  & Franks  1991;  Davis- 
Rollans  & Cunningham,  1987;  Hanser,  Larson,  & O'Connell, 

1983;  Pfaff,  Smith,  & Gowan,  1989;  Sammons,  1984;  Stratton  & 
Zalanowski,  1984),  the  participants  recorded  their  attitudes 
about  the  music  only  after  listening  to  music — not  a priori. 
In  each  of  those  studies,  even  when  no  significant 
relationships  were  found  between  the  presence  of  music  and 
physical  responses,  the  majority  of  participants  reported 
that  they  subjectively  felt  that  the  sedative  music  condition 
was  more  relaxing  than  the  stimulative  music  condition,  and 
that  the  presence  of  background  music  had  therapeutic 
benefits.  A small  percentage  of  participants,  however, 
reported  the  music  to  be  an  irritation.  The  investigators 
suggested  that  differences  in  personal  history,  personal 
bias,  and  other  personal  attributes  may  be  responsible  for 
these  differences  in  attitudes. 

Consideration  of  a priori  beliefs  about  the  influence  of 
background  music  may  be  very  important  to  researchers.  The 
beliefs  people  hold  about  the  influence  of  background  music 
may  shape  the  expectations  they  hold  regarding  music's 
effects.  For  example,  people  who  believe  background  music 
will  result  in  relaxation  may  expect  to  be  more  relaxed  when 
listening  to  music,  and  thereby,  manifest  more  relaxing 
behaviors  than  persons  who  do  not  hold  such  beliefs. 

Research  on  teacher  beliefs  and  expectations  may 
indirectly  support  the  hypothesis  that  a priori  beliefs 
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influence  the  outcome  measures  related  to  the  use  of 
background  music  in  the  classroom.  Studies  reviewed  by 
MacMillan,  Keogh,  and  Jones  (1986),  Brophy  and  Good  (1986), 
and  Doyle  (1986),  for  example,  point  out  that  teachers  behave 
differentially  to  students  based  on  their  perceived  ability 
level,  appearance,  and  other  demographic  variables.  Clearly, 
certain  inherent  beliefs  lead  to  expectations,  which  in  turn, 
directly  and  indirectly  influence  practice  (Doyle,  1986). 
Whether  belief  systems  function  in  a similar  fashion,  in 
terms  of  teachers'  responses  to  background  music,  is  unknown. 

Based  on  the  preliminary  study  (Buck,  1993),  there  is 
some  evidence  that  teachers'  beliefs  are  related  to  the 
manner  in  which  teachers  use  background  music  in  their 
classrooms.  For  instance,  teachers  who  stated  the  belief 
that  background  music  improves  higher  level  thinking  skills 
were  much  more  likely  to  use  background  music  during  creative 
activities  (e.g.,  art  activities,  creative  writing 
activities)  than  teachers  who  did  not  state  such  a belief. 
Whether  background  music  actually  improves  higher  level 
thinking  skills,  however,  has  never  been  demonstrated. 

Again,  because  of  the  small  sample  size  used  in  the 
preliminary  study,  and  the  fact  that  a majority  of 
interviewees  were  familiar  to  the  investigator,  results  may 
not  be  generalizable  to  the  larger  population  of  teachers. 
Lack  of  Attention  to  Current  Practices 

The  final  problematic  area  to  be  covered  in  this  chapter 
is  the  failure  of  researchers  to  conduct  descriptive  studies 
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on  the  practices  of  teachers  in  terms  of  their  use  and 
organization  of  background  music.  In  the  review  of  the 
literature,  no  studies  were  found  that  addressed  if  and  how 
teachers  are  using  background  music,  and  what  their  beliefs 
are  regarding  its  effectiveness. 

The  results  of  the  preliminary  study  (see  Appendix  A) 
(Buck,  1993),  however,  provide  evidence  that  some  teachers 
are  using  background  music  during  different  school-related 
activities,  and  for  different  purposes.  Of  21  teachers  who 
were  interviewed  over  a 4-week  period,  16  (76%)  reported  that 
they  were  using  background  music  in  their  classrooms.  Of  the 
five  teachers  who  reported  they  were  not  using  background 
music,  three  reported  that  they  had  used  it  in  previous  years 
but  had  since  discontinued  it,  and  only  two  teachers  stated 
that  they  have  never  used  background  music.  Fifteen  (71%) 
teachers  stated  that  they  knew  of  at  least  one  other  teacher 
in  their  school  who  played  background  music  in  the  classroom. 
On  the  question  of  training,  seven  (33%)  teachers  said  they 
had  attended  at  least  one  inservice  program  where  the  use 
background  music  was  discussed.  Fourteen  teachers  reported 
they  had  not  received  any  training. 

Additional  evidence  that  some  teachers  are  using 
background  music  was  gathered  in  the  first  pretesting  phase 
of  the  questionnaire  being  developed  for  this  study.  Of  13 
teachers  who  completed  the  pretest  questionnaire,  seven 
teachers  (54%)  reported  they  use  background  music  to  some 
degree.  Of  the  six  teachers  who  reported  they  were  not  using 
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background  music,  three  reported  that  they  had  used  it  in 
previous  years  but  had  since  discontinued  it,  and  three 
reported  that  they  have  never  used  background  music.  All  13 
stated  they  were  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  topic. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  both  of  the  interviews 
and  pretesting  of  the  first  questionnaire  draft,  teachers 
were  not  randomly  selected,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
sampled  was  small.  Consequently,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
generalizations  by  teacher,  student,  and  school  type. 
Nevertheless,  these  data  provided  evidence  that  some  teachers 
are  using  background  music  in  their  classrooms.  The  data, 
however,  did  not  indicate  if  the  use  background  music  is  a 
widespread  phenomenon  in  classrooms . 

In  terms  of  the  use  of  background  music  during  different 
types  of  school— related  activities,  teachers  of  students  with 
severe  disabilities  in  center  schools  reported  that  they  use 
background  music  for  different  types  of  activities  than 
teachers  of  students  with  mild  disabilities.  Special 
education  teachers  who  teach  in  varying  exceptionalities  (VE) 
classrooms  reported  that  they  use  background  music  primarily 
for  relaxation  training  during  social  and  personal 
development  classes,  whereas  teachers  in  center  schools 
reported  they  tend  to  use  music  more  during  transition  times 
and  mobility  training.  General  education  teachers  reported 
that  they  use  background  music  to  improve  higher  level 
thinking  skills,  such  as  improving  creative  writing  products. 
It  may  be  that  teachers  use  background  music  differently. 
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based  on  their  students'  characteristics  and  instructional 
needs.  Due  to  the  small  sample  sizes,  however,  findings 
based  on  the  preliminary  and  pretesting  data  should  be 
interpreted  cautiously.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
provide  more  information  on  a much  larger  sample  of  teachers. 

Summary 

Across  disciplines,  the  application  of  background  music 
has  been  used  for  affecting  cognitive,  social,  physical,  and 
emotional  responses.  Despite  the  widespread  interest  in 
background  music,  this  review  of  the  literature  supports  the 
conclusion  that  little  empirical  knowledge  exists  about  the 
relationship  between  background  music  and  human  behavior.  In 
terms  of  observable  behaviors,  findings  have  been 
contradictory.  It  appears  that  people  respond  differently  to 
the  same  piece  of  music  and  their  responses  may  be  more  of  a 
subjective  rather  than  a behavioral  nature.  In  the  majority 
of  studies  conducted  in  this  topic  area,  participants 
reported  that  the  presence  of  the  music  had  positive  effects 
on  their  moods  and  behavior,  even  though  observational  data 
on  participant  behavior  did  not  reveal  significant 
differences  between  pretreatment  and  treatment  conditions. 

Three  major  reasons  have  been  presented  in  this  chapter 
that  help  explain  why  empirical  studies  have  been 
contradictory.  First,  researchers  have  failed  to  account  for 
certain  contextual  variables  which  may  influence  the 
responses  of  listeners,  and,  therefore,  result  in  mixed 
findings  when  studies  are  compared.  Several  researchers  have 
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suggested  that  it  is  important  to  consider  contextual 
variables  such  as  listener  demographic  information  (including 
gender,  severity  level  of  disability,  personal  history,  and 
personal  preferences)  , activities  that  occur  while  background 
music  is  being  played,  and  the  setting  the  listener  is  in, 
when  conducting  experimental  studies. 

Second,  in  terms  of  research  conducted  on  the  influence 
of  background  music  in  educational  settings,  studies  have 
been  few,  and  their  dependent  variables,  settings,  and 
Participants  so  varied,  that  generating  a coherent  knowledge 
base  for  researchers  and  practitioners  is  especially 
difficult.  Methodological  problems  common  to  research  in 
this  area  further  limits  our  ability  to  make  valid 
conclusions  about  the  influence  of  background  music  on  any 
dependent  variable . 

Third,  researchers  have  failed  to  conduct  descriptive 
studies  aimed  at  determining  (a)  if  teachers  are  using 
background  music  in  their  classrooms,  (b)  how  teachers  who 
are  using  background  music  are  implementing  its  use,  (c)  if 
certain  contextual  variables  influence  teachers'  use  of  music 
in  their  classrooms,  and  (d)  what  all  teachers'  beliefs  are 
regarding  background  music's  influence  on  classroom  climate. 
For  instance,  based  on  the  literature  review,  we  may 
hypothesize  that  teachers  of  students  with  severe 
disabilities  tend  to  use  stimulative  music  more  than  teachers 
of  mild  disabilities  because  three  studies  reported  reduced 
activity  levels  when  stimulative  music  was  used  as  background 
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stimuli.  It  is  unknown,  however,  if  teachers  of  students 
with  severe  disabilities  have  found  this  contention  to  be 
true.  A descriptive  study  would  help  to  establish  support 
for  this  hypothesis,  and  help  researchers  develop  specific 
questions  for  experimentation. 

With  the  exception  of  the  data  collected  in  the 
preliminary  study  (Buck,  1993),  it  is  not  know  if  significant 
numbers  of  teachers  are  using  background  music  in  their 
classrooms  and  what  all  teachers ' beliefs  are  regarding 
background  music's  influence  on  classroom  behavior.  Clearly, 
descriptive  studies  are  indicated  so  that  researchers  can 
(a)  establish  the  relevancy  of  research  on  background  music 
(by  showing  that  teachers  are  using  background  music  even 
though  little  empirical  evidence  exists  to  support  its  use) 
and  (b)  determine  which  contextual  variables  interact  with 
the  organization  of  background  music  in  the  classroom.  This 
information  will  be  important  in  guiding  future  research. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 

Introduction 

This  study  was  the  first  to  gather  descriptive 
information  on  teachers'  use  of,  and  beliefs  about, 
background  music  in  both  general  and  special  education 
classrooms.  Previous  studies  that  have  been  conducted  on 
this  topic  have  been  experimental  and  have  been  too  few  in 
number  for  researchers  to  aggregate  findings  into  a body  of 
knowledge  useful  to  practitioners.  Descriptive  data  have 
been  needed  in  order  for  researchers  to  (a)  establish  the 
relevancy  of  research  in  this  area  (by  showing  that  teachers 
are  using  background  music  in  their  classrooms  even  though 
empirical  support  for  such  use  is  lacking) , (b)  identify 

contextual  variables  that  may  influence  the  outcomes  of 
experimental  studies  (and,  thereby  enable  researchers  to 
generate  better  research  questions  and  measurement 
procedures),  and  (c)  develop  useful  guidelines  for 
practitioners  concerning  the  use  of  music  in  the  classroom. 

Identification  of  recurring  contextual  variables 
affecting  the  influence  of  background  music  was  the  initial 
step  in  this  study.  A review  of  the  literature  and  a 
preliminary  study  (Buck,  1993)  served  to  generate  a list  of 
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contextual  variables  which  formed  the  basis  for  survey 
questions . 
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Development  of  Instrumentation 

A critical  step  in  survey  research  is  the  development  of 
a well-constructed  instrument,  followed  by  sufficient  amounts 
of  pretesting  and  piloting  to  ensure  that  it  adequately 
measures  what  it  is  suppose  to  measure  and  to  increase  the 
likelihood  that  return  rates  will  be  adequate  (Fink  & 
Kosecoff,  1985) . For  this  study,  development,  pretesting, 
and  piloting  of  the  survey  instrument  was  conducted  in  three 
different  phases.  In  table  3,  the  steps  involved  in  each 
phase  are  listed. 

Phase  One 

From  the  review  of  the  literature,  six  contextual 
variables  were  identified  that  were  cited  as  important 
considerations  when  conducting  research  on  the  influence  of 
background  music  in  educational  settings.  These  variables 
were:  (a)  listener's  history  (musical  training,  musical 

experiences,  and  training  in  biofeedback  techniques) , 

(b)  listener's  preference  for  certain  musical  genre,  (c)  the 
type  of  activity  the  listener  is  involved  in  while  the 
background  music  is  playing,  (d)  the  type  of  setting  the 
listener  is  in  while  background  music  is  being  played,  (e) 
the  presence  and  level  of  severity  of  disability,  and  (f) 
within  music  variables  (e.g.,  tempo,  rhythmic  patterns) . 
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Table  3 


Steps  Involved 

in 

Development.  Pretestina.  and  Pilotina  of 

the  Survey 

£haafi Step  No. Step  Description 

1 

la 

Contextual  variables  in  literature 
identified 

(instrument 
drafting  and 

lb 

Informal  discussions  with  teachers  for  the 

pretesting) 

purpose  of  identifying  additional  contextual 
variables  not  mentioned  in  the  literature 

Ic 

List  of  interview  questions  developed 

Id 

21  teachers  interviewed  (preliminary  study) 

le 

Results  of  interviews  summarized  (see  Appendix 
A) 

If 

Questionnaire  (draft  #1)  developed 

Ig 

Questionnaire  critique  form  developed 

Ih 

20  teachers  surveyed  (pretesting) 

li 

Findings  and  critiques  summarized 

Ij 

Questionnaire  responses  compared  to  interview 
responses 

2 

2a 

Draft  #2  developed 

(validation  and 
reliability) 

2b 

Draft  #2  validated 

2c 

Draft  #2  revised 

2d 

Draft  #3  pretested  on  5 teachers 

2e 

Test/retest  reliability  procedure  conducted  (15 
teachers) 

2f 

Draft  #3  revised 

3 

3a 

Nine  schools  selected  for  piloting  of  instrument 

(instrument 

and  procedures 

piloting) 

3b 

Teachers  in  those  schools  surveyed 

3c 

Two  Principals  and  5 teachers  critiqued 
survey  procedures  and  instrument 

3d 

Survey  procedures  and  instrument  revised 
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Absent  from  the  literature  was  any  mention  of  how  the 
following  factors  influence  the  use  and  effectiveness  of 
background  music;  (a)  differences  in  teachers'  use  of 
background  music  {such  as  the  manner  in  which  teachers 
organize  the  use  of  background  music  in  their  classrooms), 

(b)  certain  teacher  and  student  demographic  variables  (e.g., 
level  of  stress,  grade  level),  and  (c)  teacher  beliefs  (e.g., 
teachers’  perceptions  and  expectations  regarding  background 
music’s  influence  on  classroom  behavior).  These  variables 
were  identified  through  a preliminary  study  (Buck,  1993) 
which  consisted  of  a series  of  teacher  interviews  and 
informal  discussions,  (A  list  of  the  questions  posed  to 
teachers  in  the  interviews  is  included  in  Appendix  B.) 
Twenty-one  teachers  from  North  Central  Florida  were 
interviewed  in  person  or  by  telephone.  Approximately  70%  of 
the  teachers  were  familiar  to  the  researcher.  All  21 
expressed  interest  in  the  topic.  As  the  interviews 
progressed,  some  questions  were  either  deleted,  modified,  or 
added,  as  participant  responses  helped  shape  the  development 
of  more  precise  questions.  These  interviews  also  were  held 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  response  items  to  include  in 
closed-ended  questions  on  the  survey  instrument.  Appendix  A 
includes  a summary  of  responses  made  by  the  21  teachers. 

Based  on  the  variables  identified  in  the  literature,  and 
from  those  variables  reported  by  teachers  during  the 
preliminary  study,  a self-administered  questionnaire  was 
developed.  It  consisted  of  34  closed-ended  questions 
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designed  to  gather  descriptive  data  on  teacher  demographic 
information,  and  teachers'  use  of  and  beliefs  about 
background  music  in  the  classroom.  (Closed— ended  questions 
are  recommended  as  the  preferred  question  format  on  self- 
administered  questionnaires  because  open-ended  questions 
usually  result  in  incomplete,  vague,  and  difficult  to  code 
data — see  Fink  & Kosecoff,  1985;  Fowler,  1988.) 

For  the  purpose  of  generating  better  questions,  copies 
of  the  initial  questionnaire  were  sent  to  20  teachers,  chosen 
in  a nonrandom  manner  (teachers  familiar  to  the  investigator 
distributed  copies  of  the  questionnaire  to  other  teachers  who 
they  felt  would  be  willing  to  complete  it) . Of  the  20,  13 
questionnaires  were  returned,  representing  a return  rate  of 
65% . Three  of  the  13  returned  questionnaires  were  completed 
by  participants  from  the  original  interview  sample.  Answers 
on  their  questionnaires  were  compared  to  responses  made 
during  their  interviews  to  check  for  reliability.  Results 
from  these  comparisons  were  variable.  One  teacher's  answers 
on  the  questionnaire  were  identical  to  statements  made  during 
the  interview,  while  the  other  two  teachers  reported  on  the 
questionnaire  that  they  used  music  for  more  types  of 
activities  than  they  reported  during  the  interview.  One 
possible  explanation  for  this  variability  is  that  because 
answer  options  were  provided  on  the  questionnaire,  and  not 
during  the  interviews,  teachers  were  better  able  to  remember 
certain  experiences.  In  addition,  differences  in  wording 
between  written  questions  on  the  questionnaire  and  questions 
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presented  during  the  interviews  may  explain  this  variability. 
The  fact  that  the  teachers  had  a longer  period  of  time  to 
think  about  their  responses  to  the  questionnaire  also  may 
have  increased  their  memories  for  experiences  with  background 
music . 

On  a critique  form  (see  Appendix  C)  each  teacher  was 
asked  to  complete  a set  of  questions  about  the  questionnaire 
itself,  such  as  whether  questions  and  directions  were  clear, 
easy  to  understand,  and  relevant  to  the  topic.  Results  from 
these  critiques  revealed  that,  across  teachers,  the  average 
reported  time  to  complete  the  questionnaire  was  15  minutes. 

13  teachers  stated  that  directions  were  clear,  questions 
were  relevant  to  the  topic,  and  enough  room  was  provided  to 
write  answers.  Eleven  teachers  reported  that  the  instrument 
was  of  appropriate  length,  whereas  two  teachers  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  was  too  long.  Two  teachers  gave  specific 
recommendations  for  rewording  some  of  the  questions. 

Phase  Two 

The  second  phase  of  instrument  development  was  for  the 
purpose  of  instrument  validation  and  reliability  checks. 

This  phase  occurred  in  several  steps,  which  are  described 
below. 

1.  The  survey  instrument  (see  Appendix  D for  final 
questionnaire  draft)  was  reviewed  for  the  purpose  of 
validation  by  (a)  Dr.  David  Miller,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education  Foundations  at  the  University  of  Florida, 

(b)  Dr.  Michele  Gregoire,  Assistant  Professor  of  Special 
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Education  at  Flagler  College,  and  (c)  Dr,  Russell  Robinson, 
Associate  Professor  of  Music  Education  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  All  three  stated  that  the  questionnaire  appeared  to 
accurately  measure  information  about  teachers'  use  of,  and 
beliefs  about,  background  music.  The  draft  was  revised 
according  to  their  editorial  suggestions. 

2,  The  validated  survey  instrument,  along  with  the 
teacher  cover  letter,  was  pretested  on  15  volunteer  classroom 
teachers . After  a 2-week  period,  identical  copies  of  the 
questionnaire  were  completed  by  the  same  teachers,  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  internal  stability  of  the 
questionnaire  (i.e.,  test-retest  reliability).  Using  a 
procedure  by  which  pre-  to  post-test  responses  were  compared, 
it  was  found  that  the  reliability  coefficient  was  .82  for 
nonLikert-rat ing  items,  and  .86  for  Likert-rat ing  items 
(levels  considered  to  be  within  the  acceptable  range  for 
group  testing — Popham,  1990;  Salvia  & Ysseldyke,  1978) . 
Modifications  in  wording  were  made  on  items  that  had  low 
rates  of  agreement . 

Phase  Three 

Phase  three  was  for  the  purpose  of  piloting  the  survey 
instrument.  Nine  schools  (3  elementary,  2 middle  school, 

2 high  school,  and  1 center  school),  which  were  not  included 
in  the  target  sample,  were  selected  for  piloting.  The 
principals  in  each  of  the  nine  schools  were  sent  enough 
questionnaires  so  that  each  special  education  teacher  and  a 
certain  number  of  general  education  teachers  (based  on  school 
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type)  in  their  school  had  an  opportunity  to  participate.  Of 
the  167  teachers  who  were  surveyed,  115  teachers  returned 
their  questionnaires,  representing  a 69%  return  rate.  From 
this  sample,  three  principals  and  ten  teachers  were 
telephoned  or  interviewed  in  person  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  information  about  the  clarity  of  the  survey 
procedures.  All  13  reported  that  the  survey  materials  were 
easy  to  understand,  and  required  little  time  to  review. 

ngscription  of  the  Research  Questions 
After  an  extensive  review  of  the  literature,  no  studies 
were  found  that  were  aimed  at  determining  teachers'  use  of, 
or  beliefs  about,  background  music's  influence  on  classroom 
behavior.  Moreover,  no  studies  were  found  that  were  aimed  at 
investigating  the  relationships  between  teacher,  student 
demographic  variables,  teachers'  beliefs,  and  teachers'  use 
of  background  music — even  though  some  researchers  mentioned 
specific  variables  which  should  be  considered  in  experimental 
studies  (see  Chapter  2) . This  study  was  focused  on  five 
fundamental  questions  in  order  to  identify  relationships 
among  some  of  the  variables  suggested  to  be  important  by 
researchers  and  teachers.  The  questions  are  descriptive  in 
nature  and  are  aimed  at  gathering  information  on  teacher 
demographics,  beliefs,  and  practices,  and  determining  the 
interrelatedness  among  them.  The  following  is  a list  of  the 
fundamental  questions  that  were  posed  for  testing  in  this 
study,  followed  by  secondary  questions  or  lists  of  variables 
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that  provided  specific  information  to  answer  each  fundamental 
question . 

1.  Are  there  relationships  between  certain  teacher 
variables  and  the  use  of  background  music  in  classrooms? 
Targeted  teacher  variables  included  the  following: 

lA.  teachers'  history  of  participation  in  a teacher 
inservice  program  or  course  where  background 
music  was  one  topic  of  discussion 

IB.  teachers'  history  of  musical  training  (defined 
as  history  of  instrument  or  voice  lessons,  or 
participation  in  musical  ensembles) 

IC.  teachers'  geographic  location 

ID.  teachers'  gender 

IE.  teachers'  ethnicity 

IF.  teachers'  years  teaching  experience 

IG.  teachers'  self-reported  levels  of  personal  and 
professional  stress 

2.  Are  there  relationships  between  types  of  teachers 
(in  terms  of  the  types  of  students  taught,  and  by  grade 
levels)  and  their  use  of  background  music  in  classrooms? 

2A.  Do  special  education  teachers  differ  in  their 

use  of  background  music  depending  on  the  type  of 
special  education  students  they  teach? 

2B.  Do  general  education  teachers  differ  in  their 
use  of  background  music  compared  to  special 
education  teachers — by  school  types:  elementary 
level  (Pre-K  to  5th),  middle  school  level  (6th 
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to  8th  grades),  and  high  school  level  (9th-12th 
grades) ? 

3.  Are  there  relationships  between  certain  teacher 
variables  and  teachers'  beliefs  about  background  music? 
Targeted  teacher  variables  included  the  following: 

3A.  teachers'  history  of  participation  in  a teacher 
inservice  program  or  course  where  background 
music  was  one  topic  of  discussion 
3B . teachers'  history  of  musical  training  (defined 
as  history  of  instrument  or  voice  lessons,  or 
participation  in  musical  ensembles) 

3C . teachers'  geographic  location 
3D.  teachers'  gender 
3E . teachers'  ethnicity 

3F . teachers'  years  teaching  experience 
3G.  teachers'  self-reported  levels  of  personal  and 
professional  stress 

4 . Are  there  relationships  between  types  of  teachers 
(in  terms  of  the  types  of  students  taught  by  grade  levels) 
and  their  beliefs  about  background  music? 

4A.  Do  special  education  teachers'  beliefs  about  the 
effectiveness  of  background  music  differ 
depending  on  the  types  of  special  education 
students  they  teach? 

4B.  Do  general  education  teachers  differ  in  terms  of 
their  beliefs  about  the  effectiveness  of 
background  music  compared  to  special  education 
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teachers — by  school  types:  elementary  level 
(Pre-K  to  5th),  middle  school  level  (6th  to  8th 
grades),  and  high  school  level  (9th-12th 
grades) ? 

5.  Are  there  relationships  between  teachers'  beliefs 
about  background  music  and  teachers'  use  of  it  in  the 
classroom? 

5A.  Do  beliefs  differ  among  teachers  who  use 

background  music  and  teachers  who  do  not  use 
background  music,  by  teacher  type? 

5B.  Is  there  a relationship  between  beliefs  of  music 
users  and  the  duration  they  play  background 
music  in  their  classrooms? 

Table  4 is  a list  of  the  null  hypotheses  that  were  used 
for  the  questions  being  statistically  analyzed.  Each  one  is 
matched  numerically  to  its  corresponding  research  question. 

Description  of  Research  Instrumentation 
After  13  revisions  of  the  original  draft,  the  final 
survey  instrument  consisted  of  a questionnaire  containing  35 
items.  Thirteen  of  the  items  (QIO,  Qll-12,  Q26-Q35)  were 
designed  for  participants  to  indicate  demographic  information 
(e.g.,  gender,  years  teaching  experience).  Eight  of  the 
items  (Q1-Q5,  Q7,  Q8,  Q9)  were  designed  for  participants  to 
indicate  their  use  of  background  music  in  their  classroom 
(e.g.,  frequency  and  duration  of  use,  styles  of  music  used). 
Seven  of  the  items  (Q14,  Q17,  Q18,  Q21,  Q22,  Q24,  Q25)  were 
designed  for  participants  to  indicate  their  beliefs  about  the 


Table  4 

List  of  Null  HvDOthesps 
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Research 

Question 

Number 

Null  Hypothesis 

1 

Ho  = 

The  teacher  variables  targeted  in  this  study 
are  not  related  to  teachers’  use  of 
background  music. 

2 

Ho  = 

The  teacher  type  variables  targeted  in  this 
study  are  not  related  to  teachers'  use  of 
background  music. 

3 

Ho  = 

The  teacher  variables  targeted  in  this  study 
are  not  related  to  teachers ' beliefs  about 
the  effectiveness  of  background  music. 

4 

Ho  = 

The  teacher  type  variables  targeted  in  this 
study  are  not  related  to  teachers'  beliefs 
about  the  effectiveness  of  background  music. 

5 

Ho  = 

Differences  in  teachers'  beliefs  about  the 
effectiveness  of  background  music  are  not 
related  to  the  use  of  background  music. 

i^fl'-isnce  of  background  inus  i c ( i . e . , mu  sic's  effects  on 
student  and  teacher  behavior) . Six  items  (Q6,  Q15,  Q16,  Q19, 
Q20,  Q23)  were  aimed  at  measuring  teachers'  beliefs  about 
other  nonrelated  issues  concerning  the  use  of  background 
music  in  the  classroom.  Table  5 contains  information 
indicating  where  research  questions  (R)  used  to  test  the  five 
hypotheses  of  the  study  were  represented  by  individual 
questionnaire  items  (Q) . 

Description  of  the  Participants 
Approximately  1,624  teachers  from  schools  in  Florida 
were  sent  copies  of  the  questionnaire.  Teachers  were 
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Table  5 

Research  Question  (R)  Representation  In  Survey  Items  (O) 


Research  Questions 

Survey  Items 

El 

Rla 

Q1-Q3,  QIO 

Rib 

Q1-Q3,  Q12-Q13 

Rlc-f 

Q1-Q3,  Q29-32 

Rig 

Q1-Q3,  Q33-Q34 

EZ 

R2a 

Q1-Q3,  Q26a 

R2b 

Q1-Q3,  Q26-Q27 

El 

R3a 

QIO,  Sum:  Q14-fQ17+Q18+Q21+Q22-fQ23+Q25 

R3b 

Q12-Q13,  Sum:  Q14+Q17+Q18+Q21+Q22+Q23+Q25 

R3c-f 

Q29-Q32,  Sum:  Q14+Q17+Q18+Q21+Q22+Q23-fQ25 

R3g 

Q33-Q34,  Sum:  Q14+Q17+Q18+Q21+Q22+Q23+Q25 

Ei 

R4a 

Sum  of  Q14-^Q17+Q18-^-Q21+Q22+Q23+Q25,  Q26a 

R4b 

Sum  of  Q14-fQ17+Q18+Q21+Q22+Q23+Q25,  Q26-Q27 

El 

R5a 

Ql,  Sum  of  Q14+Q17+Q18+Q21+Q22+Q23+Q25 

R5b 

Q2-Q3,  Sum  of  Q14+Q17+Q18+Q21+Q22+Q23+Q25 

individuals  currently  employed  as  either  elementary  (-grades 
preK-5) , middle  (grades  6-8),  high  school  (grades  9-12) 
teachers,  or  center-based  teachers  (all  grades) , The  pool  of 
teachers  included  both  GE  and  SE  teachers . 

Description  of  Procedures 

Sampling 

The  technique  for  choosing  survey  participants  occurred 
in  four  steps.  These  steps  are  described  below. 

Step  1 — Gathering  the  data  base.  The  State  of  Florida 
public  schools  was  the  pool  from  which  participants  were 
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solicited.  A magnetic  computer  tape  was  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Education  (DOE)  in  Tallahassee,  Florida,  with  a 
request  for  a copy  of  data  on  the  2,600  schools  in  the  state. 
The  data  base  returned  to  the  investigator  contained  the 
names  of  school  districts,  individual  schools,  addresses,  and 
total  number  of  teachers  in  each  school.  The  DOE  refused  to 
provide  the  investigator  with  data  on  individual  teachers. 

Once  received,  the  data  were  processed  through  NERDSE, 
a computer  system  located  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Five 
hundred  seventy-six  schools  were  randomly  selected  by  the 
investigator  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  David  Miller,  a 
research  specialist  at  the  University  of  Florida.  The 
randomly  selected  schools  were  stratified  into  three  types, 
based  on  the  following  grade  level  groupings : elementary 
schools  (grades  K-5),  middle  schools  (grades  6-8),  and  high 
schools  (grades  9-12) . An  additional  school  type,  center 
schools  (preK-12),  was  added  because  (a)  the  investigator 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  an  adequate  number  of  teachers  of 
students  with  severe  disabilities  would  be  sampled,  and 
(b)  to  ascertain  if  music  use  and  beliefs  differ  between 
special  education  teachers,  based  on  school  type.  In 
Figure  1 the  cells  that  were  needed  to  make  comparisons  for 
this  study  are  displayed. 

.£t.£p.-2.-::rDeGiding  how  many  .teachexs..  ta.  3.ur.y£.y.  in  order 
to  determine  how  many  teachers  would  be  needed  to  be  surveyed 
per  cell,  a power  analysis  (Cohen,  1977)  was  conducted. 

Power  analysis  is  a procedure  by  which  an  investigator  can 
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School  Type 


Teacher  Type 

PreK-5th 

6-8th 

9-12th 

CS 

General 

Education 

XXXX 

Special 

Education 

Note ; CS  = Center  Schools 

Figure 1.  Cells  for  comparisons. 

establish  the  number  of  participants  needed  in  each  cell  by 
specifying  the  significance  criteria  (the  critical  region  for 
rejecting  the  null  hypothesis),  the  effect  size  (the  degree 
to  which  a phenomenon  exists),  and  the  level  of  power  (in 
this  case,  a probability  index  that  estimates  the  probability 
that  the  significance  test  will  lead  to  the  rejection  of  the 
null  hypothesis) . Tables  and  formulas  in  the  Cohen  (1977) 
text  were  used  for  determining  the  number  of  participants  for 
this  study.  In  table  6,  figures  that  were  calculated  from 
the  power  analysis  conducted  for  this  study  are  displayed. 

Based  on  power  analysis,  it  was  found  that  76  teachers 
(N  = 532  for  entire  sample)  would  be  needed  in  each  cell  so 
that  there  was  an  80%  chance  that  analysis  could  reveal  a 
significant  finding  if  one  existed.  Because  this  number  was 
low,  and  the  investigator  wanted  to  demonstrate  that  any 
findings  were  accurate  reflections  of  the  larger  population 
(especially  in  terms  of  those  findings  related  to  the 
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Table  6 

Power  Analysis 


Power  Analysis  for  Cell  Size 

oo  = .01  (set  by  the  investigator) 

Effect  Size  Small  = .25  (set  by  the  investigator) 
df  =6  (based  on  the  number  of  groups  being  compared) 
Power  = .80  (set  by  the  investigator) 
nc  = number  of  cells 

n'  = figure  derived  from  Cohen's  tables 

Formula:  (n'  - 1) (df  + 1)  (76  - 1)  (6  + 1) 

+ 1 = + 1 = 76 

ric  7 

Cell  size  = 76 


widespread  use  of  background  music  in  classrooms) , the 
investigator  selected  enough  schools  so  that  250  teachers 
would  be  included  in  each  cell  (before  permission  was 
solicited  on  the  district  level) . The  250  figure  was  decided 
upon  because  the  investigator  expected  that  some  school 
district  superintendents  and/or  school  principals,  and  not 
teachers  per  se,  would  refuse  participation. 

Step  3 — Selecting  schools  and  teachers.  The  following 
is  a list  of  the  steps  that  were  used  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  the  schools  from  which  the  sampled  teachers  were 
drawn . 

1.  Beginning  with  the  first  school  that  appeared  on  the 
list  of  the  536  randomly  selected  schools,  every  school  was 
marked  until  a total  of  250  special  education  teachers  were 
tallied  for  each  of  the  four  school  types. 
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2.  For  special  education  teachers  in  elementary, 
middle,  and  high  schools,  enough  questionnaires  were  sent  so 
that  every  special  education  teacher  in  each  targeted  school 
was  surveyed.  For  special  education  teachers  in  center 
schools,  enough  questionnaires  were  sent  so  that  the  first  11 
SE  teachers  on  their  schools'  alphabetical  list  of  teachers 
were  surveyed.  For  general  education  teachers,  the  number 
250  was  divided  by  the  number  of  targeted  schools,  by  school 
type  (elementary,  middle,  or  high  school) . The  resulting 
average  determined  how  many  general  education  teachers  were 
surveyed  in  each  targeted  school.  In  table  7 the  number  of 
general  teachers  targeted  per  school,  by  school  type,  based 
on  the  figure  of  250  teachers  per  cell,  is  displayed. 


Table  7 


Numner  or  i^enerar  £,aucarion  leacners  aurveyeu  rer 

School  Tvoe 

No . of 

Teachers  Surveved 

Elem.  School 

(K-5th) 

5 

teachers 

Middle  School 

(6-8th) 

7 

teachers 

H.  S.  (9-12th) 

7 

teachers 

For  elementary,  middle,  and  high  schools,  one  additional 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  each  school  with  the  direction  to 
distribute  it  to  the  art  instructor,  if  one  was  employed  at 
the  school.  For  center  schools,  one  additional  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  each  school  for  completion  by  the  physical 
therapist.  (In  cases  where  there  was  no  art  teacher  or 
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physical  therapist  employed  at  their  school,  the  principal 
was  instructed  to  give  the  questionnaire  to  the  next  general 
education  teacher  on  their  alphabetical  listing  of  teachers.) 
These  questionnaires  were  included  so  that  enough  art 
teachers  and  physical  therapists  also  were  included  in  the 
sample.  It  was  hoped  that  informal  analyses  of  their 
responses  would  prove  to  be  valuable.  These  additional 
questionnaires  were  included  when  the  return  rate  was 
estimated . 

.Step  4 — Gaining  consent.  Approval  to  conduct  research 
in  each  randomly  selected  school  was  gained  through  a written 
letter  and  permission  form  (see  Appendix  E)  to  the 
Superintendent  of  each  participating  county.  Permission  was 
solicited  only  at  the  school  and  district  levels,  because 
individual  teachers'  returned  questionnaires  represented 
their  willingness  to  participate.  No  formal  written 
permission  form  was  required  from  individual  teachers. 

Of  the  42  counties  in  Florida  solicited,  37  counties 
approved  the  proposed  study,  while  eight  counties  rejected 
participation.  Schools  in  these  eight  counties  were  replaced 
by  additional  schools  on  the  random  list  of  schools  (from 
both  the  approved  counties  and  three  additional  counties) 
until  250  special  education  teachers  again  were  targeted  in 
each  cell . Because  replacement  schools  contained  different 
numbers  of  special  education  teachers,  when  compared  to  the 
original  numbers  of  targeted  schools,  the  number  of  general 
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education  teachers  targeted  after  replacement  procedures 
exceeded  250. 

Dissemination  of  Survey  Instruments 

Once  permission  from  a county  was  granted,  a letter 
(Appendix  F)  was  sent  to  the  principal  of  each  targeted 
school.  This  letter  served  to  acquaint  the  principal  with 
the  purpose  and  procedures  of  the  study.  A copy  of  the 
questionnaire  was  attached  to  the  letter. 

Following  a 2-week  period,  each  principal  was  sent  a 
letter  which  contained  directions  for  distributing  the 
questionnaire  (see  Appendix  G) . Enough  copies  of  the 
questionnaire  (see  Appendix  D) , cover  letter  (see  Appendix 
Dl) , and  glossary  of  terms  (see  Appendix  D2) , also  were 
included  with  the  letter  so  that  each  special  education 
teacher  in  the  school  was  selected  for  participation.  For 
general  education  teachers,  the  principal  (or  designee)  was 
instructed  to  hand  out  the  remainder  of  the  questionnaires  to 
(a)  the  first  teachers  listed  on  their  alphabetical  list  of 
teachers  in  their  school,  and  (b)  the  art  teacher  (or 
physical  therapist,  if  the  school  was  a center  school) . For 
example,  if  Ms.  Smith  were  the  principal  of  an  elementary 
school,  then  she  handed  out  a copy  of  the  questionnaire  to 
every  special  education  teacher  in  her  school,  along  with 
five  questionnaires  to  the  first  five  general  education 
teachers  on  the  alphabetical  list  of  teachers  for  her  school, 
and  one  questionnaire  to  the  art  teacher  (if  one  were 
employed  in  her  school) . 
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to  the  contact  person.  Only  two  schools  opted  for  the 
latter.  Postage  was  prepaid.  No  monetary  compensation  was 
provided . 

The  initial  mailing  occurred  in  late  October,  1992. 

After  4 weeks,  a follow-up  letter  (see  Appendix  H)  was  sent 
to  each  principal,  along  with  a follow-up  postcard  (see 
Appendix  I)  for  each  teacher  surveyed  in  the  initial  mailing. 
Three  additional  copies  of  the  questionnaire  were  enclosed  in 
each  follow-up  packet  for  those  teachers  who  may  have  lost 
their  initial  copy.  Teachers  were  requested  to  have  their 
questionnaires  returned  by  mid-December,  if  they  already  had 
not  done  so . 

Of  the  151  targeted  schools,  128  agreed  to  participate, 
while  20  refused,  and  3 never  received  any  surveys.  Of  the 
20  schools  which  refused  participation,  9 principals 
telephoned  the  researcher  and  stated  that  they  were  refusing 
to  participate  because  their  schools  were  developing  school 
improvement  plans,  and  they  believed  that  their  teachers 
would  not  have  time  to  complete  the  questionnaire.  Two  other 
principals  called  and  stated  that  their  schools  could  not 
participate  because  they  had  moved  into  a new  school  within 
the  last  calendar  year  and  their  teachers  were  not  ready  to 
take  on  extra  duties.  In  Dade  County,  nine  schools  were 
eliminated  from  the  study  because  the  superintendent's  office 
called  and  reported  that  Hurricane  Andrew  had  decimated  those 
schools  and  their  teachers  had  been  assigned  to  other  sites 
throughout  the  county.  Principals  in  the  remaining  three 
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schools  and  their  teachers  had  been  assigned  to  other  sites 
throughout  the  county.  Principals  in  the  remaining  three 
schools  were  telephoned  and  asked  why  they  had  not  responded 
to  the  survey.  All  three  principals  reported  that  they  had 
never  received  any  survey  packets.  Because  the  packets  were 
mailed  third  class,  it  is  not  known  if,  in  fact,  the  packets 
had  ever  reached  the  schools. 

Due  to  the  lateness  of  the  time  period,  the  23  schools 
that  refused  participation  were  not  replaced.  Therefore,  the 
total  number  of  teachers  that  were  actually  surveyed  in  each 
of  the  three  cells  did  not  equal  250.  Table  8 is  a summary 
of  the  number  of  teachers  surveyed  by  teacher  type  (both 
special  education  and  general  education)  and  school  type 
(elementary  schools  = grades  K-5;  middle  schools  = grades 
6-8;  high  schools  = grades  9-12;  and  center  schools,  preK- 
12th)  . 

Table  8 

Number  of  Teachers  Surveyed  by  Teacher  Type 


School 

type 

Teacher  type 

General  Ed. 

Special  Ed. 

Total 

Elem . 

Pre-K  to  5th 

262 

195 

457 

M.  S . 

6th  to  8th 

256 

243 

499 

H.  S. 

9th  to  12th 

240 

166 

406 

Center 

Schools 

262 

262 

Total 

758 
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Treatment  of  the  Data 
Tabulation  and  Reporting 

Data  extracted  from  the  compilation  of  the  closed-ended 
responses  recorded  on  the  questionnaire  were  tabulated  and 
reported  in  percentages . The  percentages  were  based  on  the 
number  of  responses  per  item/answer  option,  divided  by  the 
total  number  of  participants  who  responded,  by  teacher,  and 
school  type. 

For  the  Likert  scale  response  items  (Q14-25) , a mean 
score  was  calculated  for  each  teacher  type  group.  For 
example,  scores  reported  by  SE  teachers  on  each  Likert  scale 
item  were  summed  and  divided  by  the  total  number  of  SE 
teachers — which  resulted  in  a mean  score  on  that  item  for  all 
SE  teachers . This  mean  score  was  compared  to  other  mean 
scores  from  other  teacher  type  groups,  thereby  allowing  the 
researcher  to  show  degrees  of  agreement  and  disagreement  for 
the  different  teacher  groups  as  recorded  on  a continuum. 
Figure  2 is  an  illustration  of  the  continuum  of  choices  for 
participants  to  indicate  their  level  of  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  the  Likert  scale  survey  items . 

5 __4 2 2 1 

Strongly  Agree  Neither  Disagree  Strongly 

Agree  Agree  or  Disagree 

Disagree 

Figure  2 . Sample  continuum  of  Likert  rating  scale  response 
levels . 
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Reliability  of  Data  Entry 

Calculating  the  reliability  of  data  entry  was  conducted 
in  two  steps.  Step  one  consisted  of  comparing  each  number 
(i.e.,  bit  of  data)  on  the  computer  printout  with  its 
corresponding  number  on  the  questionnaire.  Out  of  103,559 
bits  of  data  reviewed,  192  errors  were  found.  When  the 
number  of  matched  bits  was  divided  by  the  total,  the  percent 
of  agreement  was  found  to  be  99.81%. 

Step  two  consisted  of  a graduate  student,  unfamiliar 
with  the  study,  randomly  pulling  100  questionnaires  and 
comparing  numbers  on  each  pulled  questionnaire  with  their 
corresponding  numbers  on  the  computer  printout . Out  of 
10, 614  bits  of  data,  the  graduate  student  found  two  numbers 
which  were  in  disagreement.  Following  a review  by  the 
investigator  and  the  graduate  student,  it  was  determined  that 
one  of  the  errors  had  been  previously  corrected  on  the 
computer,  but  had  not  been  changed  on  a previous  computer 
printout.  Therefore,  the  adjusted  number  of  disagreements 
was  one.  Calculating  number  of  agreements  by  total  number  of 
bits  of  data,  the  percentage  of  agreement  was  found  to  be 
99.06% . 

Statistical  Analyses 

Because  the  survey  instrument  contained  different  types 
of  questions,  different  methods  of  statistical  analysis  were 
used  for  interpreting  survey  data.  The  decision  to  use  a 
particular  method  was  based  on  (a)  the  number  of  teachers 
being  surveyed,  (b)  whether  the  research  question  involved 
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scores  and  averages  (Fink  & Kosecoff,  1985) . In  table  9,  the 
types  of  data  analyses  that  were  used  for  each  research 
question  are  summarized. 

Reduction  of  Type  I Errors 

Because  there  were  several  statistical  analyses  utilized 
to  analyze  the  data  in  this  study,  the  probability  of  making 
Type  I errors  was  high.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to 
adjust  the  alpha  level  to  a more  conservative  level  than  .05. 
For  this  study,  the  alpha  level  was  established  at  the  .01 
level  in  order  to  reduce  Type  I errors  (Borg  & Gall,  1989) . 
The  level  of  significance  was  not  set  at  a number  smaller 
than  .01  because  the  investigator  wanted  to  minimize  the 
possibility  of  making  Type  II  errors.  Setting  the  level  of 
significance  at  .01  still  allowed  the  investigator  to  report 
with  confidence  that  any  statistically  significant 
differences  were  due  to  actual  differences  in  respondents  and 
not  due  to  chance . 

Other  Descriptive  Information 

In  addition  to  conducting  statistical  analyses  for 
testing  hypotheses,  information  from  several  questions  on  the 
questionnaire  (such  as  those  questions  pertaining  to  teacher 
demographic  information)  were  reported  descriptively  (by 
means) . Descriptive  information  and  comparisons  among  the 
information,  by  different  teacher  types,  are  summarized  and 
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Table  9 

Summary  of  Data  Analysis  Methods 


Hypothesis  #1  (Teacher  Variables — Proportion  of  Users  and 
Duration  of  Use) 


la 

Questionnaire  Items: 
Types  of  Data: 


Analysis  Methods: 
Rationale  for  Methods: 


Inservice  training  experience — proportion  of  music 
users  and  duration  of  use 
QIO— Ql;  QIO— Q2  & Q3  (hrs.  per  wk) 

Categorical  (inservice,  no  inservice) 

Categorical  (music  users  and  nonusers) 

Continuous  (duration  = hrs  per  wk) 

Chi-square  (proportion) 

T-test  (duration  of  use) 

Only  two  groups  were  being  compared;  number  of 
participants  in  each  group  was  large;  data 
were  categorical  and  continuous 


lb 

Questionnaire  Items: 
Types  of  Data: 

Analysis  Methods: 
Rationale  for  Methods: 


Musical  training — proportion  of  music  users 
and  duration  of  use 

Q12  & Q13  (single  score) — Q2  & Q3  (hrs.  per  wk) 
Categorical  (trained,  untrained) 

Categorical  (music  users  and  nonusers) 
Continuous  (use  = hrs.  per  wk) 

Chi-square  (proportion) 

T-test  (duration  of  use) 

Only  two  groups  were  being  compared;  number  of 
participants  in  each  group  was  large,  data 
were  categorical  and  continuous 


Ic-lf 

Questionnaire  Items: 
Types  of  Data: 


Analyses  Methods: 


Rationale : 


Teachers'  demographic  variables — proportion  of 
music  users  and  duration  of  use 
Ql,  Q2  & Q3 — Q29,  Q30,  Q31,  Q32  (separately) 
Categorical  (geographic  location,  gender, 
ethnicity,  and  years  teaching  experience) 
Categorical  (music  users  and  nonusers) 
Continuous  (use  = hrs.  per  wk) 

Chi-square  (proportion  of  music  users > 

T-tests  (geographic  area  and  gender) 

GLM  ANOVAs  (ethnicity  and  yrs  teaching  exper.) 

Follow-up  for  GLiM  ANOVAs:  Tukey's  HSD 
For  geographic  location  and  gender:  only  two 
groups  were  being  compared  for  each  variable; 
number  of  participants  in  groups  was  large; 
data  were  continuous  and  categorical 
For  ethnicity  and  years  teaching  experience: 
More  than  two  groups  were  compared;  number  of 
participants  in  each  group  was  large;  numbers 
in  each  group  were  uneven  (justification  for 
GLM  ANOVA) ; data  were  categorical  and 
continuous 
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Table  9 — continued 


la 

Teachers  stress  level — proportion  of  music  users 
and  duration  of  use 

Questionnaire  Items: 
Types  of  Data: 

Q33  & Q34  (single  score) — Ql;  Q2  & Q3 
Continuous  (teacher's  stress  ratings,  1-20) 
Categorical  (music  users  and  nonusers) 
Continuous  (use  = hrs.  per  wee)c) 

Analysis  Methods: 

Pearson  product -moment  correlation  (stress  & 
use) 

T-test  (stress  & duration  of  use) 

Rationale  for  Methods: 

Data  were  both  categorical  and  continuous,  two 
groups  were  being  compared 

Hypothesis  #2  (Teacher  Type  Variables — Proportion  of  Music  Users  and 
Duration  of  Use) 


2a 

SE  Teacher  type  (disability  severity  levels  of 
students  taught) --proportion  of  music  users 
and  duration  of  use 

Questionnaire  Items: 
Types  of  Data: 

Q26a — Ql;  Q2  & Q3  (hrs.  per  wJc) 

Categorical  (mild/moderate,  severe/profound, 
combination  mild/moderate  and  severe/profound, 
gifted) 

Categorical  (music  users  and  nonusers) 
Continuous  (use  = hrs.  per  weelc) 

Analysis  Methods: 

Chi-square  and  GLM  ANOVA 

Rationale  for  Methods: 

Follow-up:  Tulcey's  HSD 

More  than  two  groups  were  compared;  number  of 
participants  in  each  group  was  large;  numbers 
in  each  group  were  uneven  (justification  for 
GLM  ANOVA) ; data  were  categorical  and 
continuous 

2h 

Teacher  type — proportion  of  music  users  and 

Questionnaire  Items: 

duration  of  use — by  school  type 
Q26 — Q2  & Q3  (hrs.  per  wlc) — Q27  (stratified  by 
type) 

Types  of  Data: 

Categorical  (G.  E.  & S.E.  teachers) 
Categorical  (music  users  and  nonusers) 
Continuous  (use  = hrs.  per  wee)c) 

Categorical  (school  type:  PreK-5;  6-8;  9-12; 
CS) 

Analysis  Methods: 

Chi-sauare  (oroDortion  of  users) 
GLM  ANOVA  (durations  of  use) 

Rationale  for  Methods: 

Follow-up  Test:  Tulcey's  HSD 
More  than  two  groups  were  compared;  number  of 
participants  in  each  group  was  large;  numbers 
in  each  group  were  uneven  (justification  for 
GLM  ANOVA) ; data  were  categorical  and 
continuous 
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Table  9 — continued 

Hypothesis  #3  (Teacher  Variables — Beliefs  About  Effectiveness) 


la 

Questionnaire  Items: 

Inservice  training — beliefs — music  use 
Ql— QIO— Q14,  Q17,  Q18,  Q21,  Q22,  Q24,  Q25 
(aggregate  score) 

Types  of  Data: 

Categorical  (inservice,  no  inservice) 
Continuous  (aggregate  belief  score) 
Categorical  (music  users  and  nonusers) 

Analysis  Methods: 
Rationale  for  Methods: 

GLM  ANQVA 

More  than  two  groups  were  being  compared;  number 
of  participants  in  each  group  was  large;  data 
were  categorical  and  continuous,  interactions 
among  variables  focus  of  interest 

2h 

Questionnaire  Items: 

Teachers  musical  training — beliefs — music  use 
Ql,  Q12  & Q13  (single  score) — Q14,  Q17,  Q18, 
Q21,  Q22,  Q24,  Q25  (aggregate  score) 

Types  of  Data: 

Categorical  (trained,  untrained) 
Continuous  (aggregate  belief  score) 
Categorical  (music  users  and  nonusers) 

Analysis  Methods: 
Rationale  for  Methods: 

GLM  ANQVA 

More  than  two  groups  were  being  compared;  number 
of  participants  in  each  group  was  large;  data 
were  categorical  and  continuous,  interactions 
among  variables  focus  of  interest 

3c-3f 

Questionnaire  Items: 

Teacher  demographic  vars — beliefs — music  use 
Ql,  Q14,  Q17,  Q18,  Q21,  Q22,  Q24,  Q25  (aggregate 
score) — Q29,  Q30,  Q31,  Q32  (separate  analyses) 

Types  of  Data: 

Categorical  (geographic  location,  gender, 
ethnicity,  and  years  teaching  experience) 
Continuous  (aggregate  score  for  belief) 
Categorical  (music  users  and  nonusers) 

Analyses  Methods: 
Rationale : 

QLM  ANOVAs 

More  than  two  groups  were  being  compared;  number 
of  participants  in  each  group  was  large;  data 
were  categorical  and  continuous,  interactions 
among  variables  focus  of  interest 

Is 

Questionnaire  Items: 

Teacher  stress  level — beliefs — music  use 
Ql — Q33  & Q34  (single  score) — Q14,  Q17,  Q18, 
Q21,  Q22,  Q24,  Q25  (aggregate  score) 

Types  of  Data: 

Continuous  (teacher's  stress  ratings,  1-20) 
Continuous  (aggregate  belief  score) 

Teacher  type 

Analysis  Method: 
Rationale  for  Method: 

Pearson  product -moment  correlation 
Both  sets  of  data  were  continuous 
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Table  9 — continued 

Hypothesis  #4  (Teacher  Type  Variables — Beliefs) 


4a 

Questionnaire  Items: 

SE  Teacher  type — music  use — beliefs 

Ql— Q26a— Q14,  Q17,  Q18,  Q21,  Q22,  Q24,  Q25 

Types  of  Data: 

(aggregate  score) 

Categorical  (SE  teacher  types) 
Continuous  (aggregate  belief  score) 
Categorical  (music  users  and  nonusers) 

Analysis  Method: 

GLM  ANQVA 

Rationale  for  Method: 

Follow-up:  Tu)cey's  HSD 

More  than  two  groups  were  being  compared;  number 
of  participants  in  each  group  was  large;  data 
were  categorical  and  continuous,  interactions 
among  variables  focus  of  interest 

Ah 

Questionnaire  Items: 

Teacher  type — beliefs — by  music  use 
Ql — Q14,  Q17,  Q18,  Q21,  Q22,  Q24,  Q25  (aggregate 
score) --Q27  (stratified  by  type) 

Types  of  Data: 

Categorical  (G.  E.  & S.E.  teachers) 
Continuous  (aggregate  belief  score) 
Categorical  (music  users  and  nonusers) 

Analysis  Method: 

GLM  ANQVA 

Rationale  for  Method: 

Follow-up  Test:  Tu)cey's  HSD 
More  than  two  groups  were  being  compared;  number 
of  participants  in  each  group  was  large;  data 
were  categorical  and  continuous,  interactions 
among  variables  focus  of  interest 

Hypothesis  #5  (Teachers  Beliefs — Use) 


Teachers  belief  in  music's  influence — proportion 
of  music  users  and  nonusers 

Questionnaire  Items: 

Q14,  Q17,  Q18,  Q21,  Q22,  Q24,  Q25  (aggregate 
score) — Ql 

Types  of  Data: 

Continuous  (aggregate  belief  score) 
Categorical  (music  users  and  nonusers) 
Categorical  (teacher  type) 

Analyses  Method: 
Rationale  for  Method: 

T-test 

Only  two  groups  were  being  compared;  number  of 
participants  in  each  group  was  large;  data  were 
categorical  and  continuous 

Questionnaire  Items: 

Music  users  belief  scores — duration  of  use 
Q14,  Q17,  Q18,  Q21,  Q22,  Q24,  Q25  (aggregate 
score) — Q2  & Q3  (hrs.  per  w)c) 

Types  of  Data: 

Continuous  (aggregate  score  for  belief) 
Continuous  (use — hrs.  per  w)c) 

Analysis  Method: 
Rationale  for  Method: 

Pearson  product -moment  correlation 
Both  sets  of  data  are  continuous 
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discussed  in  Chapters  4 and  5.  Table  10  includes  a list  of 
the  items  which  were  included  in  those  descriptive  summaries, 
along  with  their  corresponding  question  item  number  on  the 
questionnaire . 

Table  10 

List  of  Questionnaire  Items  for  Descriptive  Reporting 


Q1 

What  is  the  proportion  of  teachers  who  are  using 
background  music  in  their  classrooms? 

Q4 

During  which  types  of  classroom  activities  do 
teachers  tend  to  play  background  music? 

Q5 

Which  genre  of  music  do  teachers  most  prefer  to 
use  as  background  music? 

Q6 

Are  there  occasions  when  teachers  feel  irritated 
while  using  background  music  in  their  classrooms? 

Q7 

What  are  the  reasons  why  teachers  play  background 
music? 

Q8 

What  problems  are  encountered  by  teachers  as  they 
use  background  music  in  their  classrooms? 

QIO 

What  proportion  of  teachers  have  attended  an 
inservice  program  or  been  in  a college  course  where 
background  music  was  discussed? 

Q12 

What  proportion  of  teachers  have  taken  voice  or 
instrumental  lessons? 

Q13 

What  proportion  of  teachers  have  participated  in  a 
music  ensemble? 

Q15 

Would  teachers  like  to  use  background  music  more 
than  they  do  currently? 

Q16 

Do  teachers  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  to  play 
background  music  during  instruction? 

Q19 

Do  teachers  believe  that  their  school 
administration  is  supportive  of  the  use  of 
background  music  in  the  classroom? 
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Table  10 — continued 

Q20  Do  teachers  believe  that  if  teachers  play 

background  music  too  often,  it  will  lose  its 
effectiveness? 

Q23  Do  teachers  believe  that  the  effectiveness  of 

background  music  on  students'  behavior  and  academic 
performance  is  tied  to  their  learning  styles? 


CHAPTER  4 

DATA  PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSES 
Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  teachers' 
use  of,  and  beliefs  about,  background  music  in  classrooms. 

An  instrument  was  developed  and  sent  to  general  education 
(GE)  and  special  education  (SE)  elementary,  middle,  and  high 
school  teachers,  along  with  teachers  employed  in  center 
schools.  A total  of  1,624  teachers  from  128  schools  and  37 
counties  in  Florida  were  sent  copies  of  a questionnaire. 

In  this  chapter,  the  results  of  this  study  are  presented 
in  four  major  sections.  In  section  one  a discussion  of  the 
return  rate  followed  by  demographic  profiles  of  the  teachers 
who  completed  and  returned  questionnaires  is  presented. 
Results  of  chi-square  tests  conducted  on  profile  data  also 
are  provided  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
comparability  of  the  respondents.  Section  two  contains 
descriptive  data  related  to  teachers'  use  of,  and  beliefs 
about,  background  music,  reported  by  means  and  standard 
deviations . 

Statistical  comparisons  among  teacher  variables  and 
teachers'  use  of,  and  beliefs  about,  background  music  are 
summarized  in  section  three.  Findings  are  reported  as  they 
correspond  to  the  five  hypotheses  posited  for  this  study. 
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The  final  section  includes  a summary  of  the  results  of  the 
study  in  relation  to  the  hypotheses. 

Section  One — Return  Rate  and  Profile  of  Respondents 
Return  Rate 

A total  of  1,624  questionnaires  was  sent  to  teachers  in 
late  October,  1992,  of  which  821  (51%)  were  returned  within 
4 weeks.  Follow-up  packets,  including  cover  letters  to 
principals  (Appendix  H)  and  reminder  postcards  to  teachers 
(Appendix  I),  were  sent  out  the  last  week  of  November.  By 
January  15,  1993,  the  total  number  of  returned  questionnaires 
had  increased  to  984,  representing  an  overall  return  rate  of 
61%  (a  level  considered  as  good  for  educational  research — 
Best  & Kahn,  1989) . 

Of  the  984  questionnaires  returned,  22  were  rejected 
because  16  respondents  provided  incomplete  responses  to 
questionnaire  items,  and  6 questionnaires  were  received  too 
late  for  inclusion.  Consequently,  descriptive  data  were 
reported  on  962  usable  questionnaires.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  162  questionnaires  were  not  included  in  the 
statistical  analyses  in  which  GE  and  SE  teachers  were 
compared  because  the  respondents  were  not  GE  or  SE  classroom 
teachers.  These  162  respondents  were  art  teachers,  music 
teachers,  and  vocational  teachers,  among  others. 

With  respect  to  teacher  type  variables  and  background 
music  use,  the  distribution  of  respondents  for  the 
post follow-up  group  was  similar  to  the  prefollow-up  group 
(see  Table  11) . Based  on  the  results  of  chi-square  tests 
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Table  11 

Distribution  of  Pre-  and  Postfollow-up  Group  Respondents 


Variable % Pre-Grp % Post-Grp  Total  n % Total 


Teacher  Type 

Gen.  Ed. 

36.3 

35.7 

348 

36.2 

Special  Ed. 

47 . 8 

42 . 1 

452 

47.0 

Vocational  Ed. 

3.8 

3.6 

36 

3.7 

Altern.  Ed. 

2.1 

1 . 4 

19 

2.0 

Chapter  1 

0.6 

0.7 

6 

0.6 

Art 

4.2 

7 . 1 

44 

4 . 6 

Music 

1.3 

2.9 

15 

1.6 

Other 

3.9 

6.4 

41 

4.3 

Grade  Level  Type 

PreK-5th 

30.0 

18.6 

272 

28.3 

6-8th 

24 . 9 

32.9 

250 

26.0 

9th-12th 

31.2 

26.4 

293 

30.5 

CS 

14 . 0 

22 . 1 

146 

15.2 

Use  Bac)cground  Music 

Yes 

36.7 

41 . 4 

359 

37.4 

No 

63.3 

58.6 

602 

62 . 6 

Total  n 

821 

141 

961 

% 

85.3 



100.0 

Note : 'Other'  includes  special  education  consultants,  and 
other  support  staff  (e.g.,  librarians). 


(see  Table  12),  teacher  type  variables  and  music  use  were  not 
associated  with  pre-  and  postfollow-up  groups,  but  there  was 
a significantly  larger  proportion  of  SE  center-based  teachers 
in  the  postfollow-up  group  (21.77%)  compared  to  SE  school- 
based  teachers  in  the  postfollow-up  group  (11.36%)  . No 
associations  were  found  when  pre-  and  postfollow-up  data  were 
compared  by  teacher  demographic  variables  (results  of  chi- 
squares  tests  on  pre  and  post  demographic  data  also  are 
provided  in  Table  12) . This  similarity  between  the 
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respondent  groups  suggests  that  the  nonrespondents  also  were 
similar,  because  they  were  likely  to  be  similar  to  the 
postfollow-up  respondents. 


Table  12 

Summary  of  Chi-Square  Tests  Conducted  on  Pre-  and  Postfollow- 


Up  Data 

Variable 

Chi- 

Sauare 

Results 

Teacher  Type 

x2(6. 

= 

961)  = 

6.651, 

p = .354 

School  Type  (SE  only) 

X2(l, 

N = 

499)  = 

9.093, 

p =*.003 

Geographic  Location 

X2(l, 

H = 

962)  = 

0.306, 

p = .580 

Gender 

X2(l, 

H = 

962)  = 

0.014, 

p = .906 

Ethnicity 

x2(3. 

E = 

962)  = 

8.016, 

p = .046 

Years  Teaching  Exp. 

X2  (4, 

N = 

962)  = 

2 . 983, 

p = .561 

Music  Use 

X2(l, 

H = 

962)  = 

1.380, 

p = .240 

< .01 


Profiles  of  the  Respondents 

Of  the  962  teachers,  special  educators  (n  = 452) 
constituted  the  largest  number  of  respondents,  followed  by 
general  educators  (n  = 348) . The  remaining  162  teachers 
represented  a variety  of  other  teacher  types  (i.e., 
alternative  education  teachers,  vocational  teachers,  art 
teachers,  music  teachers,  special  education  consultants,  and 
Chapter  1 teachers) . Their  numbers  were  small  compared  to 
the  numbers  of  SE  and  GE  teachers,  yet  large  enough  to 
include  in  descriptive  analyses. 

When  the  452  SE  teachers  and  42  other  teachers  who 
worked  with  special  education  students  in  center  schools 
(e.g.,  vocational  teachers)  were  counted  by  type  of  students 
served,  it  was  found  that  311  (63%)  were  teachers  of  students 
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with  mild  and  moderate  disabilities,  91  (18%)  were  teachers 
of  students  with  severe  and  profound  disabilities,  50  (10%) 
were  teachers  of  students  who  fit  into  all  four  of  the 
severity  levels,  and  42  (9%)  were  teachers  who  taught  gifted 
students.  Of  the  SE  teachers  (n  = 452),  329  (73%)  reported 
they  taught  in  school-based  programs,  and  123  (27%)  reported 
they  taught  in  center  schools. 

In  Table  13,  the  numbers  and  percentages  of  respondents 
are  reported  by  school  types  (elementary  school  = Pre-K  to 
5th;  middle  school  = 6th  to  8th;  high  school  = 9th  to  12th; 
center  schools,  all  grades)  and  teacher  type.  Except  for  the 
number  of  teachers  in  center  schools  (n  = 147) , the  numbers 
of  respondents  by  school  type  (irrespective  of  teacher  type) 
were  relatively  similar  (272  teachers  were  from  Pre-K  to  5th 
grades;  250  teachers  were  from  6th  to  8th  grades;  293 
teachers  were  from  9th  to  12th  grades) . 

In  terms  of  teacher  type  (irrespective  of  school  type) , 
the  proportion  of  SE  classroom  teachers  (n  = 452,  or  47%)  was 
greater  than  the  proportion  of  teachers  from  GE  classrooms 
(n  = 348,  or  36%) . The  proportions  of  respondents  in  the 
other  six  teacher  types  (alternative  education,  vocational 
education.  Chapter  1,  art,  music,  and  other)  were  small, 
ranging  from  less  than  1 to  4.6  percent.  A small  amount  of 
variability  was  evident  when  the  numbers  of  GE  and  SE 
classroom  teachers  were  compared  by  school  types,  with  GE 
teachers  in  elementary  (K-5th)  schools  representing  the 
largest  number  of  respondents.  Results  of  chi-square  tests 
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Table  13 

Frequencies  of  Respondents  by  School  and  Teacher  Type 


Teacher  type 


H % of  total 


General  Education  Teachers 


K-5  146  15.2 
6-8  93  9.7 
9-12  109  11.3 

Special  Education  Teachers 

PreK-5  98  10.2 
6-8  113  11.8 
9-12  118  12.3 
Center-based  123  12.8 

Alternative  Education  Teachers 

K-5  1 <1.0 
6-8  6 <1.0 
9-12  9 <1.0 
Center-based  3 <1.0 

Vocational  Education  Teachers 

K-5  0 0.0 
6-8  9 <1.0 
9-12  20  2.1 
Center-based  7 <1.0 

Chapter  1 Teachers 

K-5  4 <1.0 
6-8  2 <1.0 
9-12 

Art  Teachers 

K-5  11  <1.0 
6-8  12  1.2 
9-12  18  1.9 
Center-based  3 <1.0 

Music  Teachers 

K-5  4 <1.0 
6-8  4 <1.0 
9-12  6 <1.0 
Center-based  1 <1.0 
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Table  13 — continued 
Other  Teachers 


K-5 

8 

<1.0 

6-8 

11 

1 . 1 

9-12 

9 

1.2 

Center-based 

10 

1.0 

IQQ.Q 

Note : ...  = teacher  type  not  possible  on  specified  level. 

conducted  on  all  pairwise  comparisons  among  the  GE  and  SE 
teacher  types  (center-based  teachers  could  not  be  included 
because  there  was  no  corresponding  cell  for  center-based  GE 
teachers)  indicated  a significantly  smaller  proportion  of  SE 
teachers  on  the  preK-5th  grade  level  compared  to  SE  teachers 
on  the  6-8th  grade,  x2(l,  = 450)  = 9.680,  p = .002,  and  9- 

12th  grade  levels,  H = 450)  = 6.616,  p = .010.  The 

proportions  of  SE  teachers  on  the  6-8th  and  9-12th  grade 
levels  were  similar,  x2(l,  433)  = 0.358,  p = .550. 

A profile  of  the  respondents  by  demographic,  inservice 
training,  and  music  history  variables  is  displayed  in 
Table  14.  The  majority  of  teachers  (across  all  teacher 
types)  were  female,  Caucasian,  and  teaching  in  a suburban  or 
urban  area.  When  described  by  years  teaching  experience,  the 
teachers  were  somewhat  evenly  distributed  across  the  five 
experience  groups.  In  terms  of  experience  with  inservice 
programs  or  coursework,  in  which  the  topic  of  background 
music  was  discussed,  the  majority  of  teachers  reported  that 


Table  14 

Profile  of  Respondents  by  Teacher  Demographic,  Inservice 
Training,  and  Music  History  Variables 
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Variables a 

Geographic  Area 


Rural 

285 

29.6 

Suburban/Urban 

677 

70.4 

Gender 

Male 

174 

18.1 

Female 

788 

81.9 

Ethnicity 

Caucasian 

837 

87.0 

American  Indian 

7 

<1.0 

African-American 

73 

7 . 6 

Hispanic 

38 

4.0 

Asian-American 

5 

<1.0 

Other 

2 

<1.0 

Years  Teaching  Experience 

1-5 

214 

22.2 

6-10 

216 

22.5 

11-15 

210 

21.8 

16-20 

150 

15 . 6 

20  + 

171 

17.8 

Inservice  or  Course  Experience 
on  Topic  of  Background  Music 

Yes 
No 

History  of  Music  Training 

Yes  742  77.2 

No  219  22.8 


129  13.4 

833  86.6 


M2 100. 0 


Total : 
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they  had  not  had  such  experience.  In  contrast,  a majority  of 
teachers  reported  a history  of  musical  training  (i.e., 
instrument  or  voice  lessons,  or  participation  in  a musical 
ensemble) . Results  of  a chi-square  tests  indicated  no 
association  between  inservice  training  and  music  use  x2(l,  u 
= 961)  = 0.854,  p = .356,  and  no  association  between  music 
history  and  music  use,  X^(2,  H = 961)  = 0.102,  p = .950. 

Section  Two — Descriptive  Analyses  of  Questions  Related 
to  Teachers'  Use  of,  and  Beliefs  About,  Bac)cground  Music 

Pertaining  to  the  question,  "Do  you  use  background  music 
in  your  classroom?"  602  (63%)  teachers  reported  they  do  not 
use  background  music,  whereas  360  (37%)  teachers  reported 
they  do  use  background  music  in  their  classrooms  to  some 
extent.  Table  15  is  a display  of  the  respondents  who  are 
using  background  music,  by  teacher  type.  Of  the  13  teacher 
groups,  4 had  proportions  of  music  users  larger  than  the 
average  proportion  of  music  users  for  all  teacher  types;  the 
4 groups  included  (a)  K-5th  GE  teachers,  (b)  SE  teachers  in 
center  schools,  (c)  vocational  education  teachers,  and 
(d)  art  teachers.  General  education  teachers,  6-12th  grade, 
had  the  smallest  proportions  of  music  users.  Statistical 
tests  aimed  at  testing  the  significance  of  the  differences  in 
proportions  of  music  users  across  teacher  groups  is  presented 
in  section  three. 

Among  SE  teachers,  those  who  teach  students  with  severe 
and  profound  disabilities,  and  those  who  teach  combinations 
of  mild,  moderate,  severe,  and  profound  students,  had  the 
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Table  15 

Profile  of  Teachers  Who  Bar.karnund  Music 


Teacher  Cateaory 

n 

% Users 

Users 

Nonusers 

General  Education  Teachers 

K-5th 

66 

80 

45.2 

6-8th 

16 

77 

17.2 

9-12th 

21 

88 

19.3 

Special  Education  Teachers 

PreK-5th 

35 

63 

35.7 

6-8th 

39 

74 

34.5 

9-12th 

35 

83 

29.7 

Center-based 

82 

41 

66.7 

Alternative  Ed.  (all  grades) 

6 

13 

31.6 

Vocational  Ed.  (all  grades) 

17 

19 

47.2 

Chapter  1 (all  grades) 

2 

4 

33.3 

Art  (all  grades) 

27 

17 

61.4 

Music  (all  grades) 

3 

12 

20.0 

Other  (all  arades) 

10 

31 

24.4 

Total 

359 





Note : Frequency  missing  = 1 


highest  proportions  of  background  music  users,  followed  by  SE 
teachers  of  gifted  students  (see  Table  16) . Special 
education  teachers  who  teach  students  with  mild  and  moderate 
disabilities  had  the  smallest  proportion  of  music  users. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  for  all  SE  teachers, 
regardless  of  students'  disability  severity  level,  higher 
proportions  of  music  users  were  found  in  center  schools. 
Results  of  chi-square  tests  conducted  on  school-type  data  are 
presented  in  section  three.  Proportions  of  music  users  among 
SE  teacher  types,  by  school  type,  are  displayed  in  Table  16. 
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Table  16 

Profile  of  Teacher  Users  by  Severity  Levels  of  Students' 
Disabilities 


SE  Student  Severity  Type 

No. 

% Users 

Users 

Nonusers 

Mild/Moderate 

103 

208 

33.1 

Severe /Profound 

58 

33 

63.7 

Combination  Mild — Profound 

25 

25 

50.0 

Gifted 

20 

22 

47.6 

Total 

2M 

ZM 

41.7 

Note : These  figures  include  the  42  other  teachers  who  teach 

in  center  schools . 


Table  17 


Profile  of  SE  Mi:sic  Users 

bv  Students' 

Disability  Severitv 

Level,  by  School  Type 

% of  Music 

Users  bv  School  Tvoe 

Severitv  Level 

School-based 

Center  School 

Mild-Moderate 

30.4 

60.7 

Severe-Profound 

36.4 

67.5 

Mixed  Mild-Profound 

38.1 

58.6 

Gifted 

41 . 7 

83.3 

Note : n = 6 for  gifted  school-based  teachers. 


Proportions  of  Teacher  Users  by  Inservice  Training,.  Music 
History,  and  Demographic  Variables 

Table  18  includes  the  proportion  of  music  users  analyzed 
by  inservice  training,  music  history,  and  demographic 
variables,  and  reported  for  each  school-type.  It  should  be 
noted  that  teachers  who  taught  in  center  schools  had  the 
highest  proportion  of  music  users,  irrespective  of  the  targeted 
variables . Findings  from  statistical  comparisons  between  these 
groups,  by  teacher  type,  are  presented  in  section  three. 


Table  18 

Proportions  of  Music  Users  by  Inserviee  Train! ng^  Music 
History,  and  Demographic  Variables 
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Demographic  Var . 

K-5 

6-8 

9-12 

CS 

Total 

QIO 

Inservice  training 
or  coursework 

Yes 

64.3 

27 . 0 

18.9 

69.2 

44 . 9 

No 

39.1 

26.8 

29.7 

62.7 

39.6 

Q12  + 

History  of  instr.  or 

voice 

lessons 

Q13 

and/or  music  ensemble  experience 

Yes 

44 . 6 

26.6 

25.8 

64.5 

37.2 

No 

36.8 

27 . 6 

35.8 

59.5 

37.9 

Q2  9 

Geographic  area 

Rural 

45.0 

21.1 

32.9 

51 . 6 

39.0 

Suburban /Urban 

41.1 

27.8 

26.4 

66.4 

36.8 

Q30 

Gender 

Male 

43.8 

22.6 

27.3 

67.9 

33.9 

Female 

43.0 

27.9 

28.7 

62.2 

38.2 

Q31 

Ethnicity 

Caucasian 

41 . 6 

26.9 

26.9 

64.2 

36.6 

Amer  Indian 

* 

★ 

•k 

k 

Af  rican-Amer 

59.1 

11 . 8 

26.1 

54 . 6 

37.0 

Hispanic 

40.0 

45 . 5 

38.5 

77.8 

50.0 

Asian -Amer 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Other 

* 

"k 

k 

Q32 

Years  teaching  exp. 

1-5  yrs 

44 . 0 

28.6 

35.1 

68.4 

40.9 

6-10  yrs 

45.6 

27 . 1 

21.4 

63.6 

38.0 

11-15  yrs 

39.3 

25 . 5 

35 . 6 

62.5 

39.1 

16-20  yrs 

38.3 

22 . 6 

31.4 

71.4 

37.3 

20+  yrs 

47 . 5 

28.3 

20.0 

40.0 

30.4 

* = data  not  reported  because  fewer  than  seven 
teachers  responded  in  these  groups. 


Note : 
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Amount  of  Time  Background  Music  is  Used  in  Classrooms 

The  average  number  of  hours  per  week  teachers  play 
background  music  in  their  classrooms  was  used  as  the  unit  of 
analyses  for  questions  involving  teachers'  duration  of  use. 

This  unit  was  calculated  by  (a)  dividing  the  days  per  month 
teachers  use  background  music  (Q2)  by  four,  and  (b)  multiplying 
that  figure  by  the  number  of  hours  per  day  (Q3)  teachers 
reported  they  use  background  music.  Based  on  this  calculation, 
the  investigator  found  that  for  all  teachers  who  reported  they 
use  background  music  (n  = 360)  , their  average  reported  number 
of  hours  per  week  was  5.7  hours,  or  approximately  1 hour  per 
day.  The  range  extended  from  less  than  1 hour  per  day  to  41.5 
hours  per  week  (or  8.3  hours  per  day) . In  Table  19  the  average 
number  of  hours  per  week  of  background  music  is  reported  by 
teacher  type. 

Table  19 

Average  Amount  of  Time  Background  Music  Played  by  Teacher  Type 


Teacher  Type 

n 

Means 

Hrs  Per  Week 

S.  D. 

Gen.  Ed.  PreK-5 

66 

3.7 

5.1 

Gen.  Ed.  6-8 

16 

4 . 1 

10.1 

Gen.  Ed.  9-12 

21 

4 . 7 

7.6 

SE  PreK-5 

35 

5.6 

4 . 6 

SE  6-8 

39 

3.5 

4.0 

SE  9-12 

35 

5.3 

4 . 4 

SE — Center  Schools 

82 

7.6 

8.2 

Altern.  Ed.  (all  grades) 

6 

11 . 6 

14 . 8 

Voc . Ed.  (all  grades) 

17 

8.3 

9.9 

Art  (all  grades) 

27 

7 . 4 

9.3 

Music  (all  grades) 

3 

0.3 

0.6 

Other 

12 

7.0 

8.0 

Total : 

359 

5.5 

Note : Frequency  missing  = 1. 
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When.  What.  How^  and  Why  Teachers  Use  Background  Music 

In  Table  20,  frequencies  and  percentages  of  responses 
reported  on  the  other  survey  questions  that  involved 
teachers'  use  of  background  music  are  presented.  Based  on 
these  data,  it  is  apparent  that  teachers  who  use  background 
music  in  their  classrooms,  across  teacher  and  school  types, 
tend  to  use  background  music  during  certain  classroom 
activities.  The  majority  of  teacher  background  music  users 
in  this  study  reported  that  they  play  music  either  during 
(a)  independent  seat  work,  (b)  free  time,  (c)  art  activities, 
(d)  relaxation  training,  (e)  creative  writing,  or 
(f)  transition  periods  (i.e.,  moving  from  one  activity  area 
to  another  area) . 

The  most  frequently  cited  music  genre  used  as  background 
music  included  (a)  classical  music,  (b)  easy  listening,  and 
(c)  holiday  music.  However,  a sizeable  proportion  of 
teachers  also  reported  they  used  rock-n-roll,  country,  jazz, 
new  age,  and  rap  music.  The  majority  of  teachers  who  checked 
other  on  this  question  wrote  either  reggae  or  alternative 
music  for  their  options.  A few  teachers  indicated  they  used 
music  from  different  cultures,  such  as  Native  American  flute 
music,  or  Scottish  bagpipe  music. 

Among  the  360  music  users,  60%  reported  that  they  found 
the  presence  of  background  music  (even  sedate,  calming  music) 
in  the  classroom  irritating  on  some  occasions.  The  majority 
of  the  teachers'  reported  that  they  experience  irritation 
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Table  20 

Summary  of  Responses  to  Questions  4,  5,  6,  1,  8,  and  9 


Question n i 


'During  which  types  of  classroom 

activities 

do  you 

play  background  music?" 

Independent  seat  work 

243 

67 . 7 

Free  time 

217 

60.4 

Art  activities 

167 

46.5 

Relaxation  training 

115 

32.0 

Creative  writing  activities 

108 

30.1 

Transition  periods 

81 

22.6 

Other 

64 

17.8 

Nap  time 

58 

16.2 

Breakfast  and/or  lunch  time 

50 

13.9 

Social  skills  training 

48 

13.4 

Academic  instruction — small 

grp 

48 

13.4 

Test  taking 

33 

9.2 

Academic  instruction — large 

grp 

32 

8.9 

Study  hall 

32 

8.9 

Mobility  training 

27 

7.5 

Q5  "Which  style  (s)  of  music  do  you  use  as  background 
music  in  your  classroom?" 


Q6 


Classical  music 

223 

62.1 

Easy  Listening 

174 

48.5 

Holiday 

147 

40.9 

Rock-n-roll 

122 

34.0 

Children ' s 

117 

32.6 

Jazz 

89 

24.8 

Country 

86 

24.0 

New  Age 

69 

19.2 

Folk 

69 

19.2 

Rap  music 

65 

18 . 1 

Other 

59 

16.4 

Are  there 

certain 

occasions  when  you  find  the 

presence 

of  background  music  (even  sedative, 

calming  music)  in 

the  classroom  irritating?" 

Yes 

216 

60.2 

No 

112 

31.2 

Not  sure 

31 

8.6 
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Table  20 — continued 


Q7  "When  you  play  background  music  in  your  classroom, 
which  types  of  audio  equipment  do  you  use?" 


Cassette  player 
Radio 

Record  player 
CD  player 

Other  types  of  equipment 

299 

181 

130 

31 

12 

83.3 

50.4 
36.2 

8.7 

3.3 

Q8  "What  are  the  reasons  why  you  play 
in  your  classroom?" 

background 

music 

Enjoyment 

275 

76.6 

To  calm  the  students  down 

261 

72 . 7 

To  increase  creativity 
To  teach  relaxation 

174 

48 . 5 

techniques 

147 

40.9 

To  provide  novelty 

127 

35.4 

To  calm  myself  down 
To  promote  higher  level 

124 

34.5 

thinking  skills 
To  improve  academic 

109 

30.4 

performance 

99 

27 . 6 

Other  reasons 

92 

25.6 

To  increase  peer  interactions 

62 

17.3 

To  improve  mobility  skills 

46 

12.8 

Q9  "What  problems  have  you  encountered 

with  using 

background  music  in  your  classroom? 
I don't  experience  any 

I II 

problems 

135 

37 . 6 

I often  forget  to  use  it 
I lack  the  equipment. 

97 

27.0 

records,  and  tapes 
Students  become  more  off-task 

68 

18.9 

with  music 

68 

18.9 

Other 

68 

18.9 

Students  don't  like  to  hear  it 

37 

10.4 

I don't  know  enough  about  it 

25 

7.0 

It  takes  too  much  time  to  organize 
My  administration 

15 

4.2 

discourages  its  use 
My  paraprofessional 

11 

3.1 

dislikes  it 

10 

2.8 

Note : Because  respondents  checked  as  many  items  as  applied, 

the  percentages  do  not  add  up  to  100%. 
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when  (a)  the  music  is  played  at  too  loud  a volume,  (b)  the 
teacher  is  engaged  in  direct  instruction,  and  (c)  the 
students  are  engaged  in  activities  that  require  talking  and 
movement  (e.g.,  cooperative  learning  activities). 

In  regard  to  types  of  equipment  used,  the  majority  of 
teachers  reported  they  use  a cassette  recorder.  The  type  of 
equipment  least  reported  was  the  CD  player. 

In  terms  of  why  teachers  play  background  music,  most 
teachers  reported  that  they  use  music  to  (a)  provide  an 
enjoyable  environment  for  themselves  (i.e.,  calm  themselves 
down) , (b)  calm  the  students  down,  (c)  increase  student 

creativity,  (d)  teach  relaxation  techniques,  (d)  provide 
novelty,  (e)  promote  higher  level  thinking  skills,  and  (f)  to 
improve  academic  performance.  The  least  reported  reasons 
were  to  increase  peer  interactions  and  to  improve  mobility 
skills . 

The  majority  of  music  users  reported  that  they  do  not 
encounter  problems  when  using  background  music  in  their 
classrooms.  For  those  teachers  who  did  report  problems,  the 
most  frequently  cited  were  forgetting  to  use  it  and  lacking 
equipment  to  play  the  music.  Some  teachers  also  reported 
increasing  off-task  student  behavior  when  background  music  is 
played . 

Descriptive  Information  Concerning  Teachers'  Beliefs  About 
the  Effects  of  Background  Music 

Overall,  when  teachers  were  asked  to  rate  the  strengths 
of  their  beliefs  about  the  effectiveness  of  background  music 
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on  the  classroom  environment  (i.e.,  student  behavior),  the 
majority  of  ratings  generally  ranged  between  the  moderately 
strong  to  the  uncertain  levels.  On  a 1 to  5 scale  (with  1 
being  strongly  agree  and  5 being  strongly  disagree) , most 
mean  scores  for  music  users  were  closer  to  2 (agree)  , while 
most  mean  scores  for  nonusers  were  closer  to  3 (uncertain) . 

In  Table  21  the  mean  belief  scores  for  music  users  and 
nonusers  (across  all  teacher  types)  is  displayed  for  each  of 
the  seven  effectiveness  belief  items.  (See  Appendix  J for  a 
complete  summary  of  mean  effectiveness  belief  scores  for  each 
item  by  teacher  type.) 


Table  21 


Nonusers- 

-All  Teacher 

Types ) 

Item  no. 

Descriotor 

Nonusers 

Users 

Q14 

Effects  on 

classroom  behavior 

2.4 

1.5 

Q17 

Effects  on 

higher  level  thinking 

2.7 

2.2 

Q18 

Effects  on 

amt  work  completion 

2.9 

2.2 

Q21 

Effects  on 

teachers'  patience 

2.6 

2.2 

Q22 

Effects  on 

reducing  hyperactivity 

2.6 

2.1 

Q24 

Effects  on 

quality  of  acad.  work 

2.9 

2.4 

02  5 

Should  include  in  Tea.  Preo  Proas. 

2.6 

2.1 

Aaaregated  Scores  for  all  seven  items: 

2.7 

2.1 

When  asked  to  rate  the  strengths  of  their  beliefs  about 
other  topics  related  to  the  use  of  background  music 
(noneffectiveness  belief  items) , the  majority  of  teachers 
agreed  that  background  music  should  not  be  played  while  a 
teacher  is  engaged  in  teacher-directed  instruction.  Music 
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users  reported  that  they  would  like  to  increase  their  use  of 
background  music  to  a greater  degree  than  nonusers.  Overall, 
teachers  were  unsure  of  their  administration's  attitude 
toward  teachers  playing  background  music  in  classrooms. 
Teachers  also  were  uncertain  whether  a novelty  effect  (i.e., 
decreasing  influence  on  classroom  behavior  with  concurrent 
duration  of  use)  occurs  if  they  play  background  music  too 
much.  In  Table  22  the  mean  belief  scores  for  music  users  and 
nonusers  (across  all  teacher  types)  is  displayed  for  each  of 
the  five  noneffectiveness  belief  items.  (See  Appendix  K for 
a complete  summary  of  mean  noneffectiveness  belief  scores  for 
each  item,  by  teacher  type.) 


Table  22 


Nonusers- 

-All  Teacher  Types ^ 

Item  no. 

Descriptor 

Nonusers 

Users 

Q15 

Want  to  use  music  more 

2.5 

2.1 

Q16 

Approp  to  play — Dir  Instr 

3.5 

3.2 

Q19 

Sch  admin  supportive  of  use 

2 . 9 

2.4 

Q2  0 

Novelty  effect 

2.8 

3.0 

023 

Effectiveness — learning  styles 



2.2 

Section  Three — Analyses  of  Relationships  Between  Variables 
Several  statistical  analyses  were  conducted  to  test  the 
following  research  questions.  Results  from  these  questions 
were  used  to  reject  or  not  reject  the  five  null  hypotheses 
(see  Table  23)  posited  for  this  study. 
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Table  23 

List  of  Null  Hypotheses 


Research 

Question 

Number 

Null  Hvoothesis 

1 

Ho  = 

The  teacher  variables  targeted  in  this  study 
are  not  related  to  teachers ' use  of 
background  music. 

2 

Ho  = 

The  teacher  type  variables  targeted  in  this 
study  are  not  related  to  teachers ' use  of 
background  music. 

3 

Ho  = 

The  teacher  variables  targeted  in  this  study 
are  not  related  to  teachers'  beliefs  about 
the  effectiveness  of  background  music. 

4 

Ho  = 

The  teacher  type  variables  targeted  in  this 
study  are  not  related  to  teachers ' beliefs 
about  the  effectiveness  of  background  music. 

5 

Ho  = 

Differences  in  teachers'  beliefs  about  the 
effectiveness  of  background  music  are  not 
related  to  the  use  of  background  music. 

1.  Are  there  relationships  between  certain  teacher 
variables  and  the  use  of  background  music  in  classrooms? 
Targeted  teacher  variables  included  the  following: 

lA.  teachers'  history  of  participation  in  a teacher 
inservice  program  or  course  where  background 
music  was  one  topic  of  discussion 

IB.  teachers'  history  of  musical  training  (defined 
as  history  of  instrument  or  voice  lessons,  or 
participation  in  musical  ensembles) 

IC.  teachers'  geographic  location 

ID.  teachers'  gender 

IE.  teachers'  ethnicity 
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IF,  teachers'  years  teaching  experience 

IG.  teachers'  self-reported  levels  of  personal  and 
professional  stress 

2.  Are  there  relationships  between  types  of  teachers 
(in  terms  of  the  types  of  students  taught,  and  by  grade 
levels)  and  their  use  of  background  music  in  classrooms? 

2A.  Do  special  education  teachers  differ  in  their 

use  of  background  music  depending  on  the  type  of 
special  education  students  they  teach? 

2B.  Do  general  education  teachers  differ  in  their 
use  of  background  music  compared  to  special 
education  teachers — by  school  types:  elementary 
level  (Pre-K  to  5th),  middle  school  level  (6th 
to  8th  grades),  and  high  school  level  (9th-12th 
grades) ? 

3.  Are  there  relationships  between  certain  teacher 
variables  and  teachers'  beliefs  about  background  music? 
Targeted  teacher  variables  included  the  following: 

3A.  teachers'  history  of  participation  in  a teacher 
inservice  program  or  course  where  background 
music  was  one  topic  of  discussion 
3B.  teachers'  history  of  musical  training  (defined 
as  history  of  instrument  or  voice  lessons,  or 
participation  in  musical  ensembles) 

3C . teachers'  geographic  location 
3D.  teachers'  gender 
3E . teachers'  ethnicity 
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3F . teachers'  years  teaching  experience 

3G.  teachers'  self-reported  levels  of  personal  and 
professional  stress 

4 . Are  there  relationships  between  types  of  teachers 
(in  terms  of  the  types  of  students  taught  by  grade  levels) 
and  their  beliefs  about  background  music? 

4A.  Do  special  education  teachers'  beliefs  about  the 
effectiveness  of  background  music  differ 
depending  on  the  types  of  special  education 
students  they  teach? 

4B.  Do  general  education  teachers  differ  in  terms  of 
their  beliefs  about  the  effectiveness  of 
background  music  compared  to  special  education 
teachers — by  school  types:  elementary  level 
(Pre-K  to  5th),  middle  school  level  (6th  to  8th 
grades),  and  high  school  level  (9th-12th 
grades) ? 

5.  Are  there  relationships  between  teachers'  beliefs 
about  background  music  and  teachers'  use  of  it  in  the 
classroom? 


5A.  Do  beliefs  differ  among  teachers  who  use 

background  music  and  teachers  who  do  not  use 
background  music,  by  teacher  type? 

5B . Is  there  a relationship  between  beliefs  of  music 
users  and  the  duration  they  play  background 


music  in  their  classrooms? 
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Null  hypothesis  one — The  teacher  variables  targeted  in 
this  study  are  not  related  to  teachers'  use  background  music 
in  their  classrooms.  For  hypothesis  one,  several  variables 
were  measured  and  compared  against  (a)  the  proportion  of 
teachers  using  background  music,  and  (b)  the  duration  that 
music  users  play  background  music  in  their  classrooms.  For 
the  first  variable,  the  proportion  of  music  users  among 
teachers  who  had  experience  with  an  inservice  program  where 
background  music  was  one  topic  of  discussion,  was  compared 
with  the  proportion  of  music  users  among  teachers  who  did  not 
have  such  training.  It  was  found  that  the  proportions  of  the 
two  groups  did  not  significantly  differ,  x2(l,  n = 962)  = 
.854,  p = .356.  Likewise,  when  the  two  groups  of  music  users 
were  compared  in  terms  of  the  durations  they  use  background 
music,  a t-test  failed  to  find  a statistically  significant 
difference  between  the  two  groups,  t(64)  = -1.8292,  p = 

.0720. 

For  the  second  variable,  the  proportion  of  music  users 
among  teachers  who  had  a history  of  musical  training,  and  the 
proportion  of  music  users  among  teachers  who  did  not  have  a 
history  of  musical  training  were  compared.  Results  of  a chi- 
square  test  indicated  that  the  two  proportions  were  not 
statistically  different,  x2(l,  N.  = 961)  = .036,  p = .950. 
Similarly,  results  of  a t-test  indicated  that  the  mean 
duration  of  use  between  music  users  who  had  a history  of 
music  training  (M  = 5.6  hours  per  week)  was  not  significantly 
different  from  the  mean  duration  of  use  for  music  users  who 
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did  not  have  a history  of  music  training  (M  = 5.9  hours  per 
week),  t(llO)  = 0.2896,  p = .7727. 

For  the  third  variable,  geographic  location,  a chi- 
square  test  failed  to  demonstrate  a relationship  between 
geographic  location  and  the  proportions  of  teachers  using 
background  music,  x2(l,  m = 962)  = 0.402,  p = .526. 

Likewise,  a t-test  did  not  reveal  a statistical  mean 
difference  in  the  amount  of  time  background  music  is  played 
between  music  users  who  teach  in  rural  areas  (M  = 5.9  hours 
per  week) , and  music  users  who  teach  in  suburban  or  urban 
areas  (M  = 5.6  hours  per  week),  t.(358)  = .4696,  p = .6389. 

For  the  fourth  variable,  gender,  a chi-square  test 
failed  to  discern  a significant  difference  between  the 
proportion  of  male  teachers  using  background  music  (34%)  and 
the  proportion  of  female  teachers  using  background  music 
(38%),  X^(l,  N = 962)  = 1.120,  p = .290.  Likewise,  there  was 
not  a statistically  significant  mean  difference  between  the 
amount  of  time  male  music  users  play  background  music 
(M  = 8.4  hours  per  week)  and  the  amount  of  time  female  music 
users  play  background  music  (M  = 5.1  hours  per  week),  t.(70)  = 
2.60,  p = .0114. 

For  the  fifth  variable,  ethnicity,  results  of  a chi- 
square  test  indicated  that  the  proportions  of  teachers 
reporting  background  music  use  were  not  statistically 
different  across  the  six  ethnic  groups,  X^(5,  M = 962)  = 
7.360,  p = .195.  Likewise,  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  time 
background  music  is  played,  no  statistically  significant  mean 
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differences  were  noted  across  the  six  ethnic  groups, 

E(5,  354)  = 0.39,  p = .8562.  (It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  factors  such  as  extreme  variability  in  group  size  and 
large  within  group  variability,  produced  spuriously  high 
levels  in  the  comparisons  based  on  ethnicity.  Therefore, 
conclusions  from  these  comparisons  should  be  approached 
cautiously.)  Table  24  is  a summary  of  the  general  linear 
model  of  analysis  of  variance  (GLM  ANOVA)  tests  used  for  this 
analysis.  Table  25  is  a summary  of  the  means  and  standard 
deviations  for  each  of  the  ethnic  groups. 


Table  24 


aummarv  or  ijun  ajnuva  usea  no  resr  uirierences  in  Durarions  or 
Use  Based  on  Ethnicity 

Source  df 

SS 

MS 

F 

P 

Ethnic  Grps  5 

102.5 

20.5 

0.39 

.8562 

Error  354 

18644.2 

52 . 7 

Total  359 

18746.6 

*E_<  .01 

♦ ’ 

Table  25 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for 

Durations  of 

Use  by 

Ethnicity 

Duration  of  Use 

Ethnic  Grouos 

n 

M 

SD 

Caucasian 

306 

5.7 

7.3 

American  Indian 

3 

5.3 

4.6 

African  American 

27 

6.6 

8.2 

Hispanic 

19 

4.4 

4 . 6 

Asian  American 

3 

3.7 

5.5 

Other 

2 

1.5 

2.1 

Total : 

mi 

Ill 


For  the  sixth  variable,  a chi-square  test  failed  to 
demonstrate  statistically  significant  differences  among  the 
five  years  teaching  experience  groups  and  the  proportion  of 
music  users  in  each  of  the  five  groups,  X^(4,  H = 962)  = 
4.985,  p = .289.  Similarly,  GLM  ANOVA  did  not  reveal  a 
statistically  significant  main  effect  in  the  amount  of  time 
teachers  use  background  music  across  the  five  experience 
groups,  £1(4,  355)  = 1.34,  p = .2552.  Table  26  includes  a 
summary  of  the  GLM  ANOVA  used  for  the  comparisons  among  years 
teaching  experience  groups  and  mean  durations  of  use.  Table 
27  includes  a summary  of  means  and  standard  deviations  for 
durations  of  use  by  each  of  the  years  teaching  experience 
groups . 

For  the  last  variable,  a t-test  revealed  no 
statistically  significant  difference  between  the  mean  stress 
levels  reported  by  music  users  and  nonusers,  1l(960)  = 

-0.1123,  p = .9106.  The  mean  stress  level  reported  by 
teachers  using  background  music  (M  =12.5,  on  a 20-point 
scale)  was  identical  to  the  mean  stress  level  reported  by 
teachers  not  using  background  music  (M  = 12.5)  . 

In  terms  of  stress  and  mean  duration  of  use,  a Pearson- 
product  moment  correlation  was  used  to  measure  the  strength 
of  the  association  between  self-reported  levels  of 
professional  and  personal  stress  (aggregated  the  scores  from 
Q33  and  Q34)  by  teachers  who  use  background  music,  and  the 
duration  they  use  (hours  per  week)  background  music  in  their 
classrooms.  Results  indicated  no  correlation  between 
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professional  and  personal  stress  levels  and  duration  of  use 
(r  = -0.04969) . 


Table  26 


Summary  of 

: GLM  ANQVA  on 

Comparisons 

Between 

Duration 

of  TIsp 

and  Years 

Teaching  Experience 

Source 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

P 

Yrs  Exper 

Grps  4 

278.5 

69.6 

1.34 

.2552 

Error 

355 

18468 . 1 

52.0 

Total 

359 

18746.6 

‘^E_<  .01 


Table  27 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Durations  of  Use  by  Years 
Teaching  Experience 


Duration  of  Use 

Yrs.  Exper  Groups 

n 

M 

SD 

1-5  years 

88 

5.4 

7.0 

6-10  years 

82 

5.8 

7.6 

11-15  years 

82 

6.1 

7.2 

16-20  years 

56 

4.0 

5.1 

20+  years 

52 

7 . 1 

8.7 

Total: 

360 

Null  hvpothesis 

two — The 

teacher  type 

variables  targeted 

in  this  study  are  not 

related 

to  teachers' 

use  of  background 

music . For  the  second  hypothesis,  teacher  type  variables 
were  examined  in  relation  to  teachers'  use  of  background 
music.  For  the  first  variable,  SE  teacher  type,  the 
proportions  of  music  users  were  examined  across  four  types  of 
SE  teachers:  (a)  SE  teachers  of  students  with  mild/moderate 
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disabilities,  (b)  SE  teachers  of  students  with 
severe/profound  disabilities,  (c)  SE  teachers  of  students 
with  mixed  mild  to  profound  disabilities,  and  (d)  SE  teachers 
of  gifted  students . Results  of  a chi-square  test  indicated 
that  the  proportions  of  music  users  were  significantly 
different  across  the  four  groups,  x2(3,  M = 494)  = 29.618, 
ji  = .000.  Follow-up  chi-square  tests  conducted  on  all 
possible  pairwise  combinations  indicated  that  the  proportion 
of  music  users  among  SE  teachers  of  students  with  severe  and 
profound  disabilities  was  significantly  larger  than  the 
proportion  of  music  users  among  SE  teachers  of  students  with 
mild  and  moderate  disabilities,  X^(l,  n = 402)  = 27.486, 
p = .000.  All  other  comparisons  were  nonsignificant. 

Although  this  finding  appears  to  support  the  contention 
that  background  music  use  is  related  to  SE  teacher  type 
(defined  by  students'  disability  severity  level),  further 
analyses  indicated  that  music  use  may  be  more  a function  of 
school  type  rather  than  SE  teacher  type.  When  data  were 
examined  by  school  type  (school-based  vs.  center  schools), 
the  differences  in  proportions  of  music  users  across  the  four 
SE  teacher  types  were  not  significant — although  the 
proportion  of  music  users  among  teachers  who  work  in  center 
schools  (63%)  was  significantly  larger  than  the  proportion  of 
music  users  among  SE  teachers  users  who  work  in  school-based 
programs  (32%),  x2(l,  N = 499)  = 41.544,  p < .000). 

Chi-square  tests  failed  to  demonstrate  any  significant 
differences  among  of  the  proportions  of  music  users  among  the 
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four  SE  teacher  types  in  school-based  programs,  X^(3,  N = 

143)  = 1.852,  p =.604,  and  the  proportions  of  music  users 
among  the  four  SE  teacher  types  in  center  schools,  (3,  H = 
351,  p.  = .508) . In  other  words,  whether  or  not  a SE  teacher 
uses  background  music  is  less  related  to  the  type  of  student 
that  he  or  she  teaches,  as  it  is  to  the  type  of  school  he  or 
she  teaches  in  (i.e.,  school-based  or  center-based). 

In  terms  of  duration  of  use,  analyses  demonstrated  that 
among  the  four  SE  teacher  type  groups,  no  statistically 
significant  main  effect  was  found,  E(3,  187)  = 3.12,  p = 
.0271.  Results  of  the  GLM  ANOVA  are  presented  in  Table  28. 
Means  and  standard  deviations  for  mean  durations  of  use  for 
the  four  groups  are  presented  in  Table  29.  When  durations 
were  analyzed  in  terms  of  school  type,  however,  it  was  found 
that  SE  teachers  in  center  schools  use  background  music  for  a 
significantly  greater  amount  of  time  (M  = 9.05  hours  per 
week)  than  SE  teachers  in  school-based  programs  (M  = 4.65 
hours  per  week),  t(126)  = -4.2255,  p = .0001. 


Table  28 


and  Severity  Levels  of 

Disability 

of  Special 

Education 

Students  Served 

Source 

df 

SS 

MS 

F P 

Severity  levels 

3 

376.80 

125 . 60 

3.12  .0271 

Error 

187 

7518 . 14 

40.20 

Total 

190 

7895.00 

*p  < .01 
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Table  29 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Durations  of  Use  by  Type  of 
Special  Education  Student  Served 


Severitv  Level 

n 

Duration 

M 

of  Use 

SD 

Mild — Moderate 

97 

5.28 

6.0 

Severe-Profound 

54 

7.80 

8.0 

Mixed  Mild-Profound 

20 

7.05 

4.9 

Gifted 

20 

3.45 

3.6 

For  the  second  teacher  type  variable,  the  proportions  of 
music  users  among  the  seven  GE  and  SE  teacher  types  were 
found  to  be  statistically  different  (30%),  X2(6,  M = 800)  = 
13.556,  p = .001.  In  Table  30  the  results  of  the  chi-square 
tests  (only  those  that  were  found  to  be  significant)  used  in 
follow-up  analyses  are  presented.  In  Table  31  the  size  of 
the  proportions  of  music  users  are  presented  for  each  GE  and 
SE  teacher  type. 

Statistically  significant  main  effects  also  were  found 
across  the  seven  GE  and  SE  teacher  groups  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  time  teachers  use  background  music,  £.(6,  287)  = 
3.24,  p = .0042.  A Tukey  follow-up  test  conducted  on  all 
possible  group  comparisons  revealed  statistically  significant 
mean  differences  between  SE  teachers  who  teach  in  center 
schools  (M  = 7.6)  and  (a)  GE  teachers  who  teach  on  the 
elementary  level  (M  = 3.7),  and  (b)  SE  teachers  who  teach  on 
the  middle  school  level  (M  = 3.5) . Results  of  the  GLM  ANOVA 
are  presented  in  Table  32.  Means  and  standard  deviations  for 
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mean  durations  of  use  for  the  four  groups  are  presented  in 
Table  33 . 


Table  30 


Summary  or  Foiiow-up  uni-bquare 
Users  Across  all  Seven  GE  and  SE 

resrs  on  ir-ropomons  or  music 
Teacher  Tvoes 

Teacher  Tvoe 

Chi-Sauare  Results 

Center-based  SE  Teachers  and: 


SE 

preK-5th  (school-based) 

X2(l, 

N 

= 

221) 

= 

20.975, 

s. 

= 

*.000 

SE 

6-8th  (school-based) 

X2(l, 

E 

= 

236) 

- 

24.371, 

£ 

= 

*.000 

SE 

9-12th  (School-based) 

X2(l, 

li 

= 

241) 

= 

33.017, 

= 

* .000 

GE 

K-5th 

X2  (1, 

M 

= 

270) 

= 

12 . 812, 

U 

= 

*.000 

Others : 

SE 

preK-5th  and  GE  9-12th 

X2  (1, 

N 

= 

207) 

= 

7.075, 

£ 

= 

*.008 

SE 

preK-5th  and  GE  6-8th 

X2  (1, 

N 

= 

191) 

= 

8.353, 

£ 

= 

*.004 

SE 

6-8th  and  GE  6-8th 

X2(l, 

N 

- 

206) 

- 

7.810, 

£ 

= 

*.005 

GE 

K-5th  and  GE  6-8th 

X2  (1, 

N 

= 

256) 

= 

18.329, 

£ 

- 

*.000 

GE 

K-5th  and  GE  9-12th 

X2(l, 

li 

= 

240) 

= 

19.422, 

£ 

= 

*.000 

< .01 

Table  31 

Proportions  of  Music  Users  by  GE  and  SE  Teacher  Types 


Teacher  Category 


H 


% Users 


Users 

Nonusers 

General  Education  Teachers 

K-5th 

66 

80 

45.2 

6-8th 

16 

77 

17.2 

9-12th 

21 

88 

19.3 

Special  Education  Teachers 

PreK-5th 

35 

63 

35.7 

6-8th 

39 

74 

34.5 

9-12th 

35 

83 

29.7 

Center-based 

82 

41 

66.7 
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Table  32 

Summary  of  GLM  ANQVA  on  Comparisons  Between  Duration  of  Use 
and  Teacher  Type  (for  SE  and  GE  Classroom  Teachers  Only) 


Source 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

P 

Teacher  Type 
Error 

6 

287 

795.93 

11743.38 

132 . 65 
40 . 92 

3.24 

* .0042 

Total 

293 

12539.31 

< .01 


Table  33 

Average  Amount  of  Time  Users  Play  Background  Music  by  Teacher 
Type  (for  SE  and  GE  Classroom  Teachers  Only) 


Means 


Teacher  Type n Hrs  Per  Week S . D. 


Gen.  Ed.  PreK-5 

66 

3.7 

5.1 

Gen.  Ed.  6-8 

16 

4 . 1 

10.1 

Gen.  Ed.  9-12 

21 

4.7 

7 . 6 

SE  PreK-5 

35 

5.6 

4 . 6 

SE  6-8 

39 

3.5 

4.0 

SE  9-12 

35 

5.3 

4.4 

SE-Center-based 

82 

7 . 6 

8.2 

Total : 

294 

Null  hypothesis  three — The  teacher  variables 

targeted  in 

this  study  are  not  related  to  teachers'  beliefs  about  the 
effectiveness  of  background  music.  For  hypothesis  three, 
teachers'  beliefs  about  the  effectiveness  of  background  music 
were  compared  by  certain  teacher  variables:  (a)  other  teacher 

demographic  variables  (geographic  location,  gender, 
ethnicity,  and  years  teaching  experience),  (b)  teachers' 
experience  with  inservice  training  where  background  music  was 
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one  topic  of  discussion,  and  (c)  teachers'  history  of  music 
training.  With  the  exception  of  the  inservice  variable, 
differences  in  beliefs  were  not  related  to  the  teacher 
variables,  and  analyses  failed  to  indicate  any  significant 
interactions  between  use,  beliefs,  and  teacher  variables. 

In  contrast,  beliefs  of  users  and  nonusers  differed 
significantly,  irrespective  of  teacher  variable.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  because  the  standard  deviations  were 
similar  and  relatively  small  in  all  analyses  concerning 
beliefs  (e.g.,  3.99,  and  3.85),  minute  differences  between 
group  means  become  statistically  significant.  Therefore, 
although  the  differences  in  beliefs  among  music  users  and 
nonusers  were  statistically  significant,  such  difference  were 
not  practically  significant.  Table  34  includes  a summary  of 
statistical  analyses  used  to  test  main  effects  and 
interactions  for  each  variable. 

For  the  last  variable  used  to  test  hypothesis  three, 
self-reported  levels  of  personal  and  professional  stress, 
Pearson-product  moment  correlations  coefficients  were 
computed.  Overall,  results  indicated  no  correlation  among 
teachers'  beliefs  between  the  effectiveness  of  background 
music  and  their  self-reported  levels  of  personal  and 
professional  stress.  For  all  teachers  (users  and  nonusers), 
the  correlation  between  self-reported  levels  of  stress  and 
beliefs  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  background  music  was 
-0.02987.  For  those  teachers  who  use  background  music 
(irrespective  of  teacher  type),  the  correlation  was  0.00410. 
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For  GE  and  SE  teachers  (users) , exclusively,  the  correlation 
was  -0.00170. 


Table  34 

Summary  of  Statistical  Analyses  for  Beliefs  by  Teacher 
Variables 


Teacher  Var. Statistical  Test  Results 


Geographic  Location  (GL) 
Use 

slL 

1 

E 

194.87 

E 

*.0001 

GL 

1 

0.35 

.5521 

Use*GL 

1 

0.70 

.4030 

Gender 

Use 

1 

120 . 10 

*.0001 

Gender 

1 

0.20 

.6541 

Use*Gender 

1 

1.72 

.1895 

Ethnicity 

Use 

1 

22.86 

*.0001 

Ethnicity 

5 

2.25 

.0471 

Use*Ethnicity 

4 

0.30 

.8805 

Years  Teaching  Experience  (YTE) 


Use 

1 

242 . 17 

*.0001 

YTE 

4 

1.25 

.2868 

Use*YTE 

4 

0.51 

.7315 

Experience  With  Inservice  Training  (IT) 


Use 

1 

115.20 

*.0001 

IT 

1 

11.03 

* .0001 

Use*IT 

1 

0.00 

.9787 

History  of  Music  Training  (MT) 


Use 

1 

169.07 

* .0001 

MT 

1 

1.32 

.2516 

Use*MT 

1 

0.05 

.8277 

< .01 
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Null  hypothesis  four — The  teacher  type  variables 
targeted  in  this  study  are  not  related  to  teachers'  beliefs 
about  the  effectiveness  of  background  music.  For  hypothesis 
four,  a GLM  ANOVA  was  used  to  test  mean  differences  between 
teachers'  aggregated  belief  scores,  based  on  SE  teacher 
types.  The  GLM  ANOVA  indicated  no  significant  main  effects 
for,  or  interactions  among  SE  teacher  types,  beliefs,  and 
use.  Table  35  contains  the  source  table  from  this  analysis. 
In  Table  36  a listing  of  the  means  for  beliefs  of  each  SE 
teacher  group  are  provided. 

Table  35 


Summarv  of  GLM 

ANOVA  on 

Comoarisons  Between  Belief 

Scores. 

Severitv  Levels 

of  Disabilitv  of 

Special 

Education 

Students 

Served,  and  Music  Use 

Source 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

P 

Use 

1 

1105.0  • 

1105.0 

70.22 

* . 0001 

Severity  levels 

3 

102.7 

34.2 

2 . 17 

.0902 

Use*SLs 

3 

5.4 

1.8 

0.12 

. 9512 

*E_<  .01 


In  contrast,  however,  when  beliefs  of  all  special 
education  teachers  (both  music  users  and  nonusers)  were 
compared  in  terms  of  school-based  versus  center  schools,  a 
statistically  significant  difference  was  found.  Special 
education  teachers  in  center  schools  reported  stronger 
beliefs  (M  = 15.8)  than  SE  teachers  in  school-based  programs 
(M  = 17.5),  t(497)  = 4.0920,  p = .0000.  Although  findings 


were  statistically  significant,  again  the  practical 
significance  of  this  finding  is  questionable. 


Table  36 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Belief  Scores  and  Teacher 
Types 


Teacher  Tvoe 

n 

Mean  l 
M 

Belief  Score 
SD 

Users 

Mild-Moderate 

103 

14.72 

3.66 

Severe-Profound 

58 

14.52 

3.94 

Mixed  Mild-Profound 

25 

13.24 

3.47 

Gifted 

20 

15 . 10 

3.61 

Nonusers 

Mild-Moderate 

208 

19.03 

4.00 

Severe-Profound 

33 

18.36 

4.28 

Mixed  Mild-Profound 

25 

17.52 

4 . 12 

Gifted 

22 

18.86 

5.15 

For  the  second  variable,  GE  and  SE  teacher  type,  GLM 
ANOVA  was  used  to  test  if  mean  differences  in  aggregated 
belief  scores  among  GE  and  SE  teacher  types  were 
statistically  significant.  The  GLM  ANOVA  indicated  no 
significant  main  effects  among  GE  and  SE  teacher  types  and 
beliefs.  Interactions  among  the  teacher  types,  beliefs,  and 
use,  however,  were  significant;  but  because  there  were  no 
differences  among  beliefs  by  teacher  type,  this  significant 
finding  is  not  relevant.  Table  37  contains  the  source  table 
used  in  this  analyses.  Table  38  includes  a display  of  the 
means  and  standard  deviations  for  belief  scores  across  all 


seven  teacher  types. 
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Table  37 


Summary  of  GLM  ANQVA  on  Comparisons  Between  Belief  Scores  and 


SE  and  GE  Teacher  Types 

Source 

df 

SS MS 

F P 

Use 

1 

2263.4  2263.4 

156.79  *.0001 

Teacher  Type 

6 

38.7  6.5 

0.45  .8474 

Use*Teacher  Type 

6 

309.9  51.6 

3.58  *.0017 

*p_<  .01 

Table  38 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Belief  Scores 

bv  Teacher 

Types 

Mean  Belief  Score 

Teacher  Type 

n 

M 

SD 

Music  users; 

Gen.  Ed.  PreK-5th 

66 

15.23 

3.42 

Gen.  Ed.  6-8th 

16 

17.00 

3.72 

Gen.  Ed.  9-12th 

21 

14.43 

3.00 

SE  PreK-5th 

35 

15.31 

3.72 

SE  6-8th 

39 

15.15 

3.16 

SE  9-12th 

35 

13.51 

3.61 

SE  Center-based 

82 

14.40 

3.92 

Nonusers : 

Gen.  Ed.  PreK-5th 

80 

18.81 

3.15 

Gen.  Ed.  6-8th 

77 

17.86 

3.74 

Gen.  Ed.  9-12th 

88 

19.84 

4.01 

SE  PreK-5th 

63 

18.40 

3.46 

SE  6-8th 

74 

18.54 

4.27 

SE  9-12th 

83 

19.48 

4.24 

SE  Center-based 

41 

15.23 

3.42 

Null  hypothesis 

five — Differences  in  teachers'  beliefs 

about  the  effectiveness 

of  background  music  are 

not  related 

to  teanhf^rs ' use  of  background  music.  For  hypothesis  five, 
statistical  tests  were  conducted  to  determine  (a)  if  belief 
scores  differed  between  music  users  and  nonusers,  by  teacher 
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type;  and  (b)  if  beliefs  of  music  users  were  related  to 
durations  of  use.  For  the  first  question,  the  seven  Likert 
items  on  beliefs  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  background 
music  were  aggregated  into  single  mean  scores  for  all  teacher 
types,  by  both  user  and  nonuser  groups.  (It  should  be  noted 
that  support  for  the  aggregation  of  these  seven  belief  scores 
was  derived  from  correlation  coefficients,  which  revealed 
that  all  seven  items  were  moderately  correlated,  with  a range 
from  r = .035538  to  r = 0.64385.)  Across  all  teachers,  the 
difference  between  beliefs  of  music  users  and  nonusers  was 
statistically  significant  (see  Table  39) . Means  differed  by 
4 points  on  a 28  point  scale.  When  this  difference  is 
interpreted  in  terms  of  the  5-point  scale  used  for  individual 
items,  music  users  reported  moderately  strong  beliefs  about 
the  effectiveness  of  background  music  (with  mean  scores 
aggregating  around  2 [agree]  on  the  5-point  scale) , and 
nonusers  reported  uncertain  belief  scores  (with  mean  scores 
aggregating  around  3 [uncertain]  on  the  5-point  scale) . In 
relation  to  teacher  types,  statistically  significant 
differences  between  beliefs  of  music  users  and  nonusers  were 
found  for  the  following  groups:  (a)  GE  K-5th,  (b)  GE  9-12th, 

(c)  SE  preK-12th,  (d)  SE  center  schools,  (e)  vocational 
education  K-12th,  and  (f)  art  K-12th. 

In  terms  of  the  mean  duration  teachers  use  background 
music  in  their  classroom,  results  of  a Pearson  product-moment 
correlation  support  the  idea  that  beliefs  are  somewhat 
related  with  duration  of  use,  r = -0.36917,  p = .0001. 
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Teachers  who  have  stronger  beliefs  about  the  effectiveness  of 
background  music  tend  to  play  it  in  their  classrooms  for 
longer  periods  of  time.  (Note:  the  correlation  appears  to  be 
inverse  because  low  scores  on  the  Likert  continuum  mean 
stronger  beliefs.) 


Table  39 

Mean  Responses  on  Aggregated  Beliefs  Scores  by  Teacher  Type 


Teacher  Category Mean  Scores t p-value 


Nonusers 

Users 

Gen.  Ed.  PreK-5th 

18.8 

15.2 

6.58 

*.0000 

Gen.  Ed.  6-8th 

17.9 

17 . 0 

0.83 

.4065 

Gen.  Ed.  9-12th 

19.8 

14.4 

5.81 

*.0000 

SE  PreK-5 

18.4 

15.3 

4 . 11 

*.0001 

SE  6-8th 

18.5 

15.2 

4.36 

*.0000 

SE  9-12th 

19.5 

13.5 

7.28 

*.0000 

Center  Schools 

19.1 

14 . 4 

5 . 94 

*.0000 

Altern.  Ed.  (all  grades) 

17.2 

14.3 

2 . 12 

.0486 

Voc.  Ed.  (all  grades) 

17.2 

13.9 

2 . 94 

*.0059 

Art 

18.3 

14.8 

3.21 

*.0026 

Music 

16.8 

13.0 

1.73 

. 1069 

Other 

18.9 

16.4 

2.21 

.0322 

All  Teachers : 

18 . 7 

14 . 8 

15.58 

*.0000 

Total  N Mean  = 17.3.  SD 

= 4.2 

* < .01 

Summary  of  Results 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  1, 624  teachers  in  128 
schools  located  in  37  counties  throughout  Florida.  Of  those 
surveyed,  984  (61%)  questionnaires  were  returned.  Because  16 

questionnaires  were  unusable,  all  descriptive  analyses  were 
based  on  962  (59%)  usable  questionnaires.  Profiles  of  the 
respondents  indicated  that,  across  teacher  types,  the 
majority  were  -female,  Caucasian,  and  employed  in  a suburban 
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or  urban  area.  The  majority  had  a history  of  musical 
training  to  some  degree,  but  only  a minority  of  respondents 
had  experience  with  a teacher  inservice  program  or  course 
where  background  music  was  one  topic  of  discussion. 

Respondents  were  relatively  evenly  distributed  across  GE 
and  SE  teacher  types,  school  types  (elementary,  middle,  high 
school  levels),  and  years  teaching  experience.  Results  of 
chi-square  tests  conducted  on  profiles  of  respondents  (both 
pre  and  post follow-up  groups)  demonstrated  that  respondents 
were  comparable  across  variables . 

Summary  of  Descriptive  Data  Involving  Teachers'  Use  of: 
Background  Music 

The  results  of  this  study  revealed  that  a sizeable 
proportion  of  teachers  (37%)  use  background  music  in  their 
classrooms  on  the  average  of  5.7  hours  per  week,  or  slightly 
more  than  1 hour  per  day.  Variability  in  durations  of  use 
across  all  teachers,  however,  was  found  to  be  extreme, 
ranging  from  a few  minutes  to  over  40  hours  per  week  (or  over 
8 hours  per  day) . Therefore,  when  comparisons  are  made  among 
teacher  groups,  in  terms  of  amount  of  time  background  music 
is  played,  it  should  be  noted  the  such  variability  explains 
why  many  of  the  findings  were  not  found  to  be  significant. 

Data  also  indicated  that  teachers  tend  to  play 
background  music  during  certain  classroom  activities.  The 
most  frequently  reported  activities  were  independent  seat 
work  (68%),  free  time  (60%),  art  activities  (47%),  creative 
writing  activities  (30%),  and  transition  periods  (23%). 
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Frequently  cited  musical  styles  used  as  background  music 
included  classical  music  (62%),  easy  listening  (49%),  holiday 
music  (41%),  rock-n-roll  (34%),  children's  (33%),  jazz  (25%), 
and  country  (24%)  . Less  frequently  cited  musical  styles  were 
new  age  (19%),  rap  (18%),  and  folk  (19%).  For  those  teachers 
who  checked  "other, " the  majority  wrote  that  they  used  either 
reggae  or  alternative  music  (not  defined) . A few  teachers 
reported  they  used  music  from  various  cultures,  such  as 
Native  American  flute  music  and  Scottish  bagpipe  music. 

Data  indicated  that  teachers  who  play  background  music 
tend  to  play  the  music  on  cassette  players  (83%)  and  radios 
(50%) . A smaller  proportion  of  teachers  use  record  players 
(36%) , while  a very  small  proportion  of  teachers  use  CD 
players  ( 9%)  . 

In  terms  of  why  teachers  play  background  music,  the  most 
frequently  reported  reasons  included  to  create  an  enjoyable 
environment  (77%),  to  calm  their  students  down  (73%),  to 
increase  student  creativity  (49%),  to  teach  relaxation 
techniques  (41%),  to  provide  novelty  (35%),  to  calm 
themselves  (35%) , to  promote  higher  level  thinking  (30%) , and 
to  improve  students'  academic  performance  (28%) . The  least 
reported  reasons  were  to  increase  peer  interactions  (17%), 
and  to  improve  mobility  skills  (13%) . For  teachers  who 
checked  "other, " the  majority  of  them  wrote  that  they  use 
background  music  to  block  out  extraneous  noise,  to  provide  as 
a reward  contingency,  to  increase  cultural  awareness  (by 
playing  different  ethnic  music  selections) , to  improve 
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knowledge  about  a particular  theme  (by  playing  music  with 
words  that  are  relevant  to  the  topic  being  studied) , and  to 
expose  students  to  different  musical  genre. 

When  teachers  were  asked  if  there  were  certain  occasions 
when  they  found  the  presence  of  background  music  (even 
sedate,  calming  music)  irritating,  the  majority  of  teachers 
(60%)  reported  that  they  did  not  experience  irritability.  Of 
the  remaining  teachers,  9%  were  unsure  and  31%  reported  that 
they  did  experience  irritability  on  certain  occasions. 
Comments  by  those  teachers  suggested  that  they  tend  to  feel 
especially  irritated  when  the  music  is  played  too  loudly,  or 
if  they  are  engaged  in  direct  instruction.  For  many 
teachers,  irritation  occurs  if  students  are  engaged  in 
activities  that  require  talking  and  movement  (e.g., 
cooperative  learning  activities)  while  the  music  is  playing. 

Data  also  indicated  that  some  teachers  experience 
certain  problems  in  the  implementation  of  background  music  in 
their  classrooms.  The  most  frequently  cited  problems 
included  forgetting  to  use  it  (27%),  lacking  the  equipment 
and  music  (19%),  and  increasing  students'  off-task  behavior 
when  background  music  is  played  (19%) . For  teachers  who 
checked  "other, " some  of  the  problems  they  noted  were 
students  frequently  argue  about  the  selection  or  style  of  the 
music  when  given  a choice,  not  every  student  responds 
positively  to  the  presence  of  background  music,  and  some 
parents  object  to  new  age  music  due  to  religious  reasons. 

A small  number  of  teachers  (n  = 11)  reported  that  either 
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their  aides  or  other  teachers  complained  about  the  genre  of 
background  music  played.  Eleven  teachers  also  reported  that 
their  school  administrations  discouraged  the  use  of 
background  music  in  their  school . 

Summary  of  Descriptive  Information  Regarding  Teachers' 
Beliefs  (for  Likert  Items) 

When  teachers  were  asked  to  rate  the  strengths  of  their 
beliefs  about  the  effectiveness  of  background  music  on  the 
classroom  environment  (i.e.,  student  behavior),  the  majority 
of  teachers  fell  somewhere  between  the  moderately  strong  and 
uncertain  range  of  beliefs.  Teachers  who  reported  they  were 
using  background  music  in  their  classrooms  tended  to  report 
stronger  beliefs  about  its  effectiveness  than  teachers  who 
reported  they  were  not  using  background  music.  This  finding 
held  true  across  all  teacher  variables.  (Statistical 
comparisons  among  the  groups  are  presented  in  Appendix  J.) 

Ratings  for  noneffectiveness  belief  items  were  similar 
for  both  the  music  users  and  nonusers.  The  majority  of 
teachers  agreed  that  background  music  should  not  be  played 
while  a teacher  was  engaged  in  teacher-directed  instruction. 
Teachers  were  less  sure  about  whether  their  school 
administration  was  supportive  of  the  use  of  background  music 
in  classrooms . Teachers  also  were  uncertain  whether  a 
novelty  effect  (i.e.,  decreasing  influence  on  classroom 
behavior  with  concurrent  duration  of  use)  occurs  if 
background  music  is  played  too  often.  (Statistical 
comparisons  among  the  groups  are  presented  in  Appendix  K.) 
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Summary  of  Inferential  Statistical  Analyses 

Five  hypotheses  were  tested.  For  each  hypothesis, 
research  questions  were  tested.  In  this  section,  the  results 
of  each  test  conducted  for  each  hypothesis  are  summarized. 

Hypothesis  one.  Seven  variables  were  used  to  test  the 
hypothesis  that  teachers'  history  and  personal  attributes  are 
related  to  their  use  of  background  music.  Use  of  background 
music  was  defined  in  two  ways:  (a)  the  proportions  of 

teachers  using  background  music,  and  (b)  the  duration  (i.e., 
hours  per  week)  that  teachers  play  background  music  in  their 
classrooms.  Table  40  is  a summary  of  the  results  of 
statistical  tests  conducted  on  each  variable. 

No  significant  differences  were  found  among  the 
proportions  of  teachers  who  use  background  music  (by  teacher 
type)  and  the  durations  of  time  music  users  play  music  in 
their  classrooms.  Therefore,  null  hypothesis  number  one  can 
not  be  rejected.  There  are  no  relationships  among  inservice 
training,  music  history,  and  teacher  demographic  variables 
and  teachers'  use  of  background  music  in  educational 
settings . 

Hypothes i s two . Two  variables  were  tested  in  order  to 
accept  or  reject  the  hypothesis  that  there  are  relationships 
between  types  of  teachers  and  the  proportions  of  teachers  who 
play  background  music  and  the  durations  they  use  music  in 
their  classrooms.  For  the  first  variable,  results  of  a chi- 
square  test  indicated  significant  differences  among  four  SE 


Table  40 

Summary  of  Statistical  Tests  for  Each  Variable  Tested  for 
Hypothesis  One 
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Variable 

Test 

p-value 

Experience  with  Inservice 

Program 

Proportion  users  vs. 

nonusers 

Chi-Sq. 

.356 

Mean  Duration  of  use 

t-test 

.0739 

History  of  Music  Trainino 

Proportion  users  vs. 

nonusers 

Chi-sq . 

. 950 

Mean  Duration  of  use 

t-test 

.7721 

Geographic  Location 

Proportion  users  vs. 

nonusers 

Chi-sq . 

.526 

Mean  Duration  of  use 

t-test 

. 6460 

Gender 

Proportion  users  vs. 

nonusers 

Chi-sq. 

.290 

Mean  Duration  of  use 

t-test 

.0114 

Ethnicity 

Proportion  users  vs. 

nonusers 

Chi-sq . 

.195 

Mean  Duration  of  use 

ANOVA 

.8562 

Years  Teaching  Exoerience 

Proportion  users  vs. 

nonusers 

Chi-sq . 

.289 

Mean  Duration  of  use 
.<^elf-Ret>orted  Stress  Levels 

ANOVA 

.2552 

Proportion  of  users  vs.  nonusers 
Mean  Duration  of  use 

t-test 
PPM  Corr . 

(r  = 

.9106 

-.35381) 

* p < .01 


teacher  types.  Follow-up  chi-square  tests  conducted  on  all 
possible  pairwise  combinations  indicated  that  the  proportion 
of  music  users  among  SE  teachers  of  students  with  severe  and 
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profound  disabilities  was  significantly  larger  than  the 
proportion  of  music  users  among  SE  teachers  of  students  with 
mild  and  moderate  disabilities.  Further  analyses,  however, 
indicated  that  this  difference  may  not  be  a function  of  the 
type  of  students  taught,  as  much  as  it  is  a function  of 
school  type.  Although  a chi-square  test  indicated  that  the 
proportion  of  music  users  among  SE  teachers  in  center  schools 
is  significantly  greater  than  the  proportion  of  SE  teachers 
in  school-based  programs,  results  of  other  chi-square  tests 
indicated  that  the  proportions  of  music  users  across  the  four 
types  of  SE  students  served  did  not  differ  within  each  school 
type.  In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  music  users  among 
teachers  who  teach  students  with  severe  and  profound 
disabilities  in  school-based  programs  was  found  to  be  similar 
to  the  proportion  of  music  users,  among  teachers  who  teach 
students  with  mild  and  moderate  disabilities  in  school-based 
programs.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  the  data  that 
indicated  that  school  type  was  a better  predictor  of  music 
use  than  teacher  demographics,  training,  and  music  history 
(see  summary  of  descriptive  data  on  these  variables  and 
proportions  of  music  use) . 

In  terms  of  duration  of  use,  a GLM  ANOVA  failed  to 
indicate  a statistically  significant  main  effect  among  the 
four  groups.  When  durations  were  analyzed  in  terms  of  school 
type,  however,  it  was  found  that  SE  teachers  in  center 
schools  use  background  music  for  a significantly  greater 
amount  of  time  than  SE  teachers  in  school-based  programs. 
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Again,  it  appears  that  music  use  is  more  a function  of  school 
type  than  SE  teacher  type. 

For  the  second  variable,  results  of  chi-square  test 
indicated  a statistically  significant  difference  between  the 
proportion  of  music  users  across  all  seven  GE  and  SE  teacher 
types.  When  follow-up  chi-square  tests  were  conducted  on  all 
possible  pairwise  comparisons,  it  was  found  that  the 
proportion  of  music  users  in  center  schools  was  significantly 
greater  than  the  proportions  of  music  users  among  SE  teachers 
in  school-based  programs  and  GE  K-5th  grade  teachers.  Also, 
it  was  found  that  SE  PreK-5th  teachers  had  significantly 
larger  proportions  of  music  users  than  SE  6-12th  teachers. 
Likewise,  it  was  found  that  the  proportion  of  GE  music  users 
in  grades  K-5  was  significantly  greater  than  the  proportions 
of  music  users  for  the  other  two  GE  teacher  types. 

In  terms  of  durations  of  use,  results  of  a GLM  ANOVA 
demonstrated  a statistically  significant  main  effect  across 
the  seven  GE  and  SE  teacher  groups.  A follow-up  Tukey  HSD 
indicated  that  the  mean  duration  of  time  SE  teachers  who  are 
employed  in  center  schools  use  background  music  is 
significantly  greater  than  the  mean  duration  of  use  reported 
by  GE  teachers  on  the  elementary  school  level  and  SE  teachers 
on  the  middle  school  level. 

Based  on  these  statistical  analyses,  it  appears  that 
there  is  a relationship  between  the  use  of  background  music 
in  educational  settings  and  GE  and  SE  teacher  type.  This 
relationship  does  not  appear  to  be  true  for  SE  teacher  type 
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(as  defined  by  students'  disability  severity  levels),  which 
appears  to  be  more  a function  of  the  type  of  school  where  the 
SE  teacher  is  employed.  Therefore,  null  hypothesis  two  can 
not  be  accepted  for  the  GE  and  SE  teacher  type  variable,  but 
it  can  be  accepted  for  the  SE  teacher  type  variable.  Again, 
it  appears  that  for  the  latter,  school  type  appears  to  be  a 
greater  determinant  of  music  use. 

Hypothesis  three.  The  same  seven  teacher  variables 
examined  in  hypothesis  one  also  were  tested  for  hypothesis 
three.  Teachers'  belief  scores  were  aggregated  and  analyzed 
in  relation  to  each  of  the  seven  teacher  variables . It  was 
found  that  with  the  exception  of  teacher  inservice 
experience,  teacher  beliefs  about  the  effectiveness  of 
background  music  are  not  related  to  teachers'  history  of 
musical  training  or  personal  attributes.  The  significant 
finding  in  regards  to  inservice  training  should  be  approached 
cautiously  because  the  standard  deviations  were  similar  and 
relatively  small  in  the  analyses  (3.99  and  3.85, 
respectively) , causing  minute  differences  between  the  group 
means  to  become  statistically  significant.  Although 
statistically  significant,  such  difference  are  not 
practically  significant.  Therefore,  with  the  exception  of 
the  inservice  variable,  there  was  no  evidence  to  reject  the 
null  hypothesis.  Teachers'  beliefs  about  the  effectiveness 
of  background  music  are  not  related  to  6 of  the  7 teacher 
variables  targeted  in  this  study.  What  was  evident,  however, 
was  that  there  were  statistically  significant  differences  in 
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belief  scores  between  music  users  and  nonusers,  across  all 
teacher  variables.  It  appears  that  teachers  who  are  using 
background  music  hold  significantly  stronger  beliefs  about 
its  effectiveness  than  teachers  who  are  not  using  background 
music  (see  hypothesis  five) . 

Hypothesis  four.  The  same  teacher  type  variables 
examined  in  hypothesis  two  also  were  tested  for  hypothesis 
four.  Teachers'  belief  scores  were  aggregated  and  analyzed 
by  each  variable.  For  SE  teacher  type  (based  on  severity 
level  of  SE  student  taught),  results  of  a GLM  ANOVA  failed  to 
demonstrate  a difference  in  belief  scores  across  the  four  SE 
teacher  types,  irrespective  of  music  use  or  nonuse.  In 
contrast,  a t-test  indicated  a statistically  significant 
difference  between  the  beliefs  of  SE  teachers  who  teach  in 
center  schools  and  SE  teachers  who  teach  school-based 
programs.  This  finding  may  support  the  contention  that  both 
teachers'  use  of,  and  beliefs  about,  background  music  is  a 
function  of  school  type  (for  SE  teachers),  and  not  a function 
of  type  of  SE  student  served. 

For  the  second  variable,  GLM  ANOVA  indicated  no  main 
effects  in  beliefs  among  the  seven  GE  and  SE  teacher  types. 
Therefore,  based  on  the  findings  related  to  these  two  teacher 
type  variables,  the  null  hypothesis  can  not  be  rejected. 

There  are  no  relationships  between  teacher  types  (in  terms  of 
GE  versus  SE  teacher  types  and  types  of  SE  students  taught) 
and  teachers  beliefs  about  the  effectiveness  of  background 
music.  Again,  differences  in  beliefs  appear  to  be  a function 
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of  whether  a teacher  is  already  using  background  music  and 
whether  he  or  she  teaches  in  a center  school  versus  a school- 
based  program. 

Hypothesis  five.  For  the  last  hypothesis,  results  of 
t-tests  indicated  that  teachers'  beliefs  are  related  to 
whether  they  are  using  or  not  using  background  music. 

Overall,  music  users  reported  moderately  strong  beliefs  about 
the  effectiveness  of  background  music  (with  mean  scores 
aggregating  around  2,  agree) , while  nonusers  reported 
uncertain  belief  scores  (with  mean  scores  aggregating  around 
3,  uncertain) . Differences  in  beliefs  between  music  users 
and  nonusers  were  pronounced  (i.e.,  statistically  significant 
at  the  .01  level)  regardless  of  teacher  type,  music  history, 
inservice  training,  and  teacher  demographic  variables. 

In  terms  of  duration  of  use,  the  results  of  a Pearson 
product -moment  correlation  indicated  a relationship  between 
beliefs  and  how  long  teachers  play  background  music.  Based 
on  a p-value  of  less  than  .01,  the  correlation  did  indicate 
that  as  beliefs  about  the  influence  of  music  become  stronger, 
the  durations  of  time  teachers  play  background  music  in  their 
classrooms  also  tends  to  increase,  although  this  relationship 
was  not  strong. 

Because  these  tests  provided  evidence  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  teacher  beliefs  about  background  music  are 
somewhat  related  to  their  use  of  it  in  classrooms,  the  null 
hypothesis  can  be  rejected.  There  does  appear  to  be  a 
relationship  between  teachers'  beliefs  and  use  of  background 
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music,  however,  it  is  not  known  if  beliefs  serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  increasing  the  probability  of  use,  or  if  use 
serves  as  the  catalyst  for  increasing  the  strengths  of 
beliefs.  More  research  on  this  question  is  clearly 
indicated.  In  the  final  chapter,  a discussion  of  this  study 
in  terms  of  conclusions  and  recommendations  for  research  are 
presented . 


CHAPTER  5 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  chapter  includes  a summary  of  the  problem  addressed 
and  the  procedures  used  to  conduct  this  study.  A summary  of 
the  results  and  discussion  of  those  results  also  are 
presented.  Limitations  of  the  study  along  with 
recommendations  for  future  research  conclude  the  chapter. 

Summary  of  the  Problem  and  Procedures 

Problem 

Interest  in  the  application  of  background  music  for  the 
purpose  of  affecting  human  behavior  has  occurred  in  many 
disciplines.  The  majority  of  studies  aimed  at  investigating 
the  influence  of  background  music  have  been  conducted  in 
medicine,  where  researchers  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  the 
influence  of  background  music  on  patients'  pre-  and  post- 
operative anxiety  and  pain.  The  application  of  background 
music  also  has  been  a focus  of  study  in  the  area  of 
psychology,  prenatal  care,  geriatrics,  consumer  marketing, 
and  industry,  among  others . 

In  education,  researchers  have  investigated  the 
influence  of  passive  listening  on  a variety  of  student 
outcomes,  in  both  general  and  special  education  settings. 
Although  this  form  of  environmental  manipulation  has  been 
touted  as  an  effective  intervention  for  a variety  of  student 
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outcomes  (e.g.,  attention,  amount  of  work  completed,  and 
reading  comprehension) , findings  from  experimental  studies 
have  been  contradictory.  For  instance,  some  studies  have 
shown  positive  benefits  of  playing  background  music  on 
student  achievement,  while  findings  from  other  studies  have 
indicated  negligible  effects. 

Blame  for  such  contradictory  findings  has  been  placed  on 
researchers'  failure  to  use  sound  research  methodology  (Bruya 
& Severtsen,  1984;  Twardosz,  Cataldo,  & Risley,  1974). 
Problems  have  included  (a)  lack  of  replication,  (b)  lack  of 
consideration  of  the  influence  of  contextual  variables,  (c) 
failure  of  researchers  to  conduct  studies  in  naturalistic 
environments,  and  (d)  failure  of  researchers  to  study  the 
effects  of  background  music  on  teacher,  as  well  as  student 
outcomes.  Some  researchers  (Stratton  & Zalanowski,  1984; 
Twardosz,  Cataldo,  & Risley,  1974)  have  suggested  that  more 
and  better  experimental  studies  need  to  be  conducted  in  order 
to  develop  a coherent  body  of  knowledge  regarding  the 
influence  of  environmental  manipulations  (such  as  background 
music)  in  educational  settings.  However,  because  findings 
from  previous  experimental  studies  have  been  contradictory, 
descriptive  studies  have  been  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  information  that  will  help  guide  researchers  in  the 
development  of  better  experimental  questions  and  designs. 

Knowledge  about  how  and  why  teachers  use  background 
music  has  been  needed  in  order  for  researchers  to  (a)  justify 
the  cost  and  commitment  needed  to  conduct  research  on  this 
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topic  and  (b)  identify  mediating  variables  that  may  have 
confounded  findings  from  earlier  experimental  studies.  This 
study  was  the  first  attempt  to  gather  such  descriptive 
information . 

A second  justification  for  descriptive,  as  well  as 
experimental,  studies  in  this  area  has  been  the  fact  that  the 
use  of  background  music  in  classroom  settings  appears  to  be  a 
growing  phenomenon.  A preliminary  study  conducted  by  this 
investigator  indicated  that  some  teachers  are  using 
background  music  in  their  classrooms,  and  those  teachers,  as 
well  as  other  teachers  who  are  not  using  background  music, 
have  beliefs  about  its  influence  on  classroom  behavior. 
Additional  evidence,  obtained  by  this  investigator,  indicates 
that  some  teachers  are  attending  teacher  inservice  programs 
and  national  conferences  where  background  music  is  being 
advocated  as  an  effective  educational  intervention. 

In  terms  of  instructional  methodology,  the  use  of 
background  music  is  a key  component  in  the  approach  known  as 
suggestive-accelerated  learning  (Amend,  1989;  Lozanov,  1978) . 
The  influence  of  music  as  an  auditory  distraction  also  been 
mentioned  in  the  learning  styles  literature  (Dunn,  Beaudry,  & 
Klavas,  1989) . Clearly,  because  the  use  of  background  music 
in  educational  settings  appears  to  be  held  in  esteem  by  some 
educators,  it  is  necessary  for  researchers  to  validate 
music's  influence  on  student  and  teachers  outcomes,  and  to 
identify  the  conditions  that  foster  or  negate  its  effects. 
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Methodology 

For  this  study,  a 35-item  questionnaire  was  developed  to 
gather  information  about  teachers'  use  of  and  beliefs  about 
background  music  in  classrooms.  Teachers  from  Florida 
constituted  the  pool  of  teachers  from  which  participants  were 
randomly  drawn . 

Development  of  the  questionnaire  occurred  in  three 
stages.  Stage  one  consisted  of  a literature  review  and 
teacher  interviews.  The  purposes  of  the  review  was  to 
ascertain  if  other  researchers  had  conducted  similar  surveys 
and  had  identified  variables  that  mediated  the  outcomes  of 
experimental  studies.  The  teacher  interviews  were  conducted 
for  the  purposes  of  identifying  if  and  how  they  were  using 
background  music,  and  to  identify  any  mediating  variables  not 
mentioned  in  the  literature.  Information  from  both  the 
literature  review  and  teacher  interviews  served  as  a basis 
for  the  development  of  the  items  included  on  the 
questionnaire . 

Stage  two  consisted  of  the  validation  and  pretesting  of 
the  questionnaire.  Three  professors  from  the  areas  of  music 
education,  music  therapy,  and  research  methodology  provided 
expert  opinion  for  the  validation  process.  Each  professor 
reviewed  the  questionnaire  and  made  suggestions  regarding 
content  and  design.  Following  validation,  small  groups  of 
teachers  were  asked  to  complete  a copy  of  the  questionnaire 
and  to  make  suggestions.  After  13  revisions,  the 
questionnaire  was  given  to  15  teachers  on  two  occasions 
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(approximately  2 to  3 weeks  apart) . Responses  from  the  first 
questionnaire  were  compared  with  responses  from  the  second 
questionnaire  (test-retest  reliability) . Based  on  those 
comparisons,  it  was  found  that  the  reliability  coefficient 
was  .86  for  the  Likert  rating  items,  and  ,82  for  nonLikert 
rating  items — levels  considered  to  be  appropriate  for  group 
testing  (Popham,  1990;  Salvia  & Ysseldyke,  1978)  . 

The  third  stage  of  instrument  development  consisted  of 
piloting  the  survey.  Nine  schools  from  two  counties  in  north 
central  Florida  participated.  Of  the  167  teachers  surveyed, 
115  (69%)  returned  their  questionnaires.  Editorial  revisions 
were  made  to  the  cover  letters  and  questionnaire  based  on  the 
results  of  the  pilot  survey. 

Following  development  of  the  questionnaire,  the  final 
version  of  the  questionnaire  was  sent  to  1,624  teachers  in 
Florida.  A two-step  procedure  was  used  to  randomly  select 
these  teachers.  Step  one  involved  randomly  selecting  schools 
from  a database  supplied  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  In  step  two,  principals  of  the  targeted  schools 
were  sent  copies  of  the  questionnaire  along  with  directions 
to  distribute  the  copies  to  (a)  every  special  education 
teacher  in  their  school  and  (b)  the  first  5-7  general 
education  teachers  on  their  alphabetical  list  of  teachers  in 
their  school.  Principals  also  were  directed  to  distribute 
one  additional  questionnaire  to  either  the  art  teacher  or 
physical  therapist  (based  on  school  type) . 
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The  initial  mailing  of  the  questionnaires  occurred  in 
late  October,  1992.  After  a 4-week  period,  follow-up 
postcards  and  cover  letters  were  sent  to  each  principal . 
Teachers  were  reminded  to  return  their  completed 
questionnaires  if  they  had  not  already  done  so.  In  schools 
where  return  rates  were  especially  low  (less  than  10%) , 
follow-up  phone  calls  to  the  principals  were  made . Following 
these  procedures,  the  overall  return  rate  for  the  survey 
reached  61%. 

Once  questionnaires  had  been  returned  to  the 
investigator,  responses  were  coded  and  entered  into  a 
computer  database  program  (Statistical  Analysis  System,  SAS) . 
After  initial  data  entry,  the  investigator  (a)  rechecked 
every  number,  (b)  hired  a graduate  student  who  randomly 
selected  100  questionnaires  and  checked  responses  on  the 
questionnaire  with  the  coded  numbers  in  the  computer,  and 
(c)  hired  a professional  statistician  to  check  the  data  for 
accuracy.  Based  on  these  reliability  procedures,  percents  of 
agreement  across  all  three  reliability  checks  were  above  99%. 

Once  the  data  had  been  entered  and  verified,  statistical 
methods  were  used  to  make  comparisons.  Due  to  the  variety  of 
research  questions,  several  statistical  methods  were  used, 
including  frequency  and  mean  calculations,  chi-square  tests, 
Pearson  product -moment  correlations,  t-tests,  and  GLM  ANOVAs . 
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Summary  of  Results 

Descriptive  Information  About  Teachers'  Use  of  Background 
Music 

Data  collected  for  this  study  indicated  that  a sizeable 
proportion  of  teachers  are  using  background  music  in  their 
classrooms.  Approximately  37%  of  the  teachers  surveyed 
answered  yes  to  the  question,  "Do  you  use  background  music  in 
your  classroom?"  Across  all  teacher  types,  music  is  played 
in  classrooms  on  the  average  of  5.7  hours  per  week  (or 
slightly  more  than  1 hour  per  day) . Variability  among  all 
teachers,  however,  was  extreme,  ranging  from  a few  minutes 
per  week  to  over  8 hours  per  day. 

Data  also  indicated  that  teachers  tend  to  use  background 
music  during  certain  classroom  activities.  The  most 
frequently  reported  types  of  classroom  activities  included 
independent  work,  free  time,  and  art,  relaxation  training, 
creative  writing,  and  transition  periods  (i.e.,  moving  from 
one  activity  area  to  another  area)  . 

The  most  frequently  cited  musical  genres  of  music  used 
in  classrooms  were  classical,  easy  listening,  and  holiday 
music.  Sizeable,  although  smaller,  numbers  teachers  used 
rock-n-roll,  jazz,  country,  new  age,  rap,  and  folk  music  in 
their  classrooms.  A few  teachers  used  music  from  various 
cultures,  such  as  Native  American  flute  music  and  Scottish 
bagpipe  music.  In  terms  of  how  they  play  the  background 
music,  most  teachers  used  a cassette  recorder  or  radio. 
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When  music  users  were  asked  if  they  sometimes  were 
irritated  by  the  presence  of  background  music  (even  sedate, 
calming  music),  60%  of  the  teachers  answered  yes.  Comments 
by  those  teachers  indicated  that  irritation  was  more  apt  to 
occur  if  (a)  the  music  were  played  too  loudly,  (b)  they  were 
doing  direct  instruction,  or  (c)  students  were  engaged  in 
activities  that  required  them  to  converse  with  each  other 
(e.g.,  cooperative  learning  activities). 

A small  proportion  of  the  teachers  reported  encountering 
problems  when  they  use  background  music.  The  most  frequently 
reported  problems  were  forgetting  to  use  the  music  and 
lacking  audio  equipment . Some  teachers  reported  an 
occasional  increase  in  students'  off-task  behavior  when 
background  music  was  played. 

Review  of  comments  on  the  questionnaire  also  revealed 
that  some  teachers  experienced  problems  when  students  were 
given  a choice  of  the  style  of  music  to  be  played  (especially 
when  students  were  allowed  to  bring  in  their  own  recordings 
from  home) . Not  only  were  students  bringing  to  class  music 
selections  with  inappropriate  lyrics,  but  students  frequently 
engaged  in  quarreling  about  which  tape  to  play.  Some 
teachers  commented  that  this  problem  was  remedied  when 
students  were  denied  the  opportunity  to  make  choices  about 
musical  selections.  It  appears  that  teachers  may  be  more 
successful  when  they  play  the  styles  of  background  music  they 
enjoy.  In  fact,  many  of  those  teachers  who  stated  that  they 
had  discontinued  giving  students  the  choice  of  which  music  to 
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play  reported  that  the  students  were  annoyed  by  the 
unfamiliar  styles  of  music  at  first,  but  after  prolonged  use 
they  became  accustomed  to  the  music  and  even  requested  it 
played  in  the  classroom. 

A very  small  number  of  teachers  reported  they  had 
experienced  problems  with  parents  who  because  of  religious 
values,  were  against  the  use  of  New  Age  music.  A smaller 
number  of  teachers  reported  that  they  had  discontinued  using 
background  music  because  their  aides  complained  about  the 
genre  of  music  being  played. 

In  terms  of  why  teachers  play  background  music,  the 
majority  reported  they  used  it  in  their  classrooms  to  calm 
their  students,  to  increase  student  creativity,  or  to  enjoy 
hearing  it  themselves.  Smaller  proportions  of  teachers 
reported  that  they  used  background  music  to  promote  academic 
performance,  to  calm  themselves,  and  to  provide  novelty. 
Beliefs  About  Effects  of  Background  Music 

When  teachers  were  asked  to  rate  the  strengths  of  their 
beliefs  about  the  effects  of  background  music  on  student 
behavior,  the  majority  of  teachers  fell  somewhere  between  the 
moderately  strong  to  uncertain  range  of  beliefs.  On  a 1 to  5 
scale  (with  1 being  strongly  agree  and  5 being  strongly 
disagree) , mean  scores  of  music  users  were  aggregated  around 
2,  while  mean  scores  of  nonusers  were  closer  to  3 . It 
appears  that  teachers  who  are  using  background  music  tend  to 
believe  that  it  is  an  effective  intervention  to  a greater 
degree  than  teachers  who  are  not . (See  Appendix  J for 
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statistical  comparisons  between  music  users  and  nonusers  for 
each  effectiveness  belief  item,  by  teacher  type.) 

When  asked  to  rate  the  strengths  of  their  beliefs  about 
other  topics  related  to  the  use  of  background  music 
(noneffectiveness  belief  items),  the  majority  of  teachers 
agreed  that  background  music  should  not  be  played  while  a 
teacher  is  engaged  in  teacher-directed  instruction. 

Teachers  were  less  sure  about  the  amount  of  school 
administrative  support  for  using  background  music  in 
classrooms.  Teachers  also  were  uncertain  whether  a novelty 
effect  (i.e.,  decreasing  influence  on  classroom  behavior  with 
concurrent  duration  of  use)  occurs  if  background  music  is 
played  too  often.  (See  Appendix  K for  statistical 
comparisons  between  music  users  and  nonusers  for  each  of  the 
five  noneffectiveness  belief  items,  by  teacher  type.) 
Interactions  Among  Use.  Beliefs,  and  Teacher  Variables 

Results  of  the  statistical  analyses  used  to  test  the 
five  hypotheses  posited  for  this  study  indicated  few 
relationships  between  teacher  variables  and  the  use  of,  and 
beliefs  about,  background  music.  Use  was  defined  in  two 
ways,  proportion  or  music  users  and  durations  of  music  use. 
The  following  is  a summary  of  the  findings  for  each  of  the 
five  hypotheses . 

Null  hypothesis  one:  There  is  no  relationship  between 
certain  teacher  variables  and  the  use  of  background  music  in 
educational  settings.  For  hypothesis  one,  several  teacher 
variables  were  tested  in  relation  to  the  proportion  of 
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teachers  who  reported  they  were  using  background  music  and 
their  mean  durations  of  use.  Targeted  teacher  variables 
included  (a)  experience  with  an  inservice  program  or  course 
where  background  music  was  one  topic  of  discussion,  (b) 
history  of  musical  training,  (c)  geographic  area,  (d)  gender, 
(e)  ethnicity,  (f)  years  teaching  experience,  and  (g)  self- 
reported  levels  of  personal  and  professional  stress.  Results 
of  statistical  tests  conducted  on  each  of  these  variables 
indicated  no  statistically  significant  findings.  Neither  the 
proportions  of  music  users,  nor  the  mean  durations  of  use, 
were  found  to  be  related  to  any  of  the  seven  teacher 
variables  targeted  in  this  study.  Therefore,  null  hypothesis 
one  could  not  be  rejected. 

Null  hypothesis  two: There  is  no  relationship  between 

teacher  type  variables  and  the  use  of  background  music  in 
educational  settings.  Two  variables  were  used  to  test 
hypothesis  two.  For  the  first  variable,  SE  teacher  type 
(defined  by  level  of  students'  disability  severity),  a chi- 
square  test  indicated  that  the  proportions  of  music  users 
among  the  four  SE  teacher  types  were  significantly  different. 
Follow-up  chi-square  tests  indicated  that  the  proportion  of 
music  users  among  SE  teachers  of  students  with  severe  and 
profound  disabilities  was  significantly  greater  than  the 
proportion  of  music  users  among  SE  teachers  of  students  with 
mild  and  moderate  disabilities.  What  became  evident, 
however,  was  that  the  differences  in  proportions  of  SE  music 
users  was  more  closely  related  to  school  type  than  teacher 
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type.  Although  chi-square  tests  indicated  no  differences 
among  the  proportions  of  music  users  across  the  four  SE 
teacher  types  when  analyses  were  restricted  to  within  school 
types,  teachers  in  center  schools  were  more  apt  to  be  using 
background  music  than  SE  and  GE  teachers  in  school-based 
programs,  regardless  of  the  type  of  student  they  taught. 

In  terms  of  duration  of  use,  GLM  ANOVA  indicated  no 
statistically  significant  difference  among  the  four  teacher 
groups.  However,  it  was  found  that  the  mean  duration  of  music 
use  for  teachers  in  center  schools  was  significantly  greater 
than  the  mean  duration  of  use  for  SE  school-based  teachers. 
Again,  it  appears  that  music  use  among  SE  teachers  is  more 
a function  of  school  type  rather  than  teacher  type. 

For  the  second  variable,  GE  and  SE  teacher  type,  a chi- 
square  test  indicated  a statistically  significant  main  effect 
among  the  proportions  of  music  users  across  the  three  GE 
teacher  types  and  the  four  SE  teacher  types.  Follow-up  chi- 
square  tests  indicated  significant  differences  among  several 
SE  and  GE  teacher  types.  Most  noticeable  were  the  greater 
proportions  of  music  users  among  (a)  center  school  teachers 
compared  to  other  SE  teacher  types  and  GE  K-5  teachers, 

(b)  SE  PreK-5  compared  to  SE  6-12  teachers,  and  (c)  GE  K-5th 
grade  teachers  compared  to  other  GE  teacher  types . 

Statistically  significant  differences  also  were  found 
among  the  seven  groups  of  GE  and  SE  teachers  when  duration  of 
use  was  the  dependent  variable,  and  a GLM  ANOVA  was  the 
method  of  analysis.  Results  of  a follow-up  Tukey  HSD, 
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revealed  statistically  significant  differences  in  durations 
of  music  use  among  SE  teachers  in  center  schools,  GE  teachers 
in  elementary  schools,  and  GE  teachers  in  middle  schools. 

Based  on  these  statistically  significant  findings,  it  is 
evident  that  there  are  relationships  between  the  use  of  music 
and  teacher  types.  Therefore,  null  hypothesis  two  can  not  be 
accepted  for  GE  and  SE  teacher  type.  Teachers  in  center 
schools  had  larger  proportions  of  music  users  than  other 
three  SE  teacher  types  and  the  GE  K-5  teacher  types.  General 
education  K-5  teachers  had  larger  proportions  of  music  users 
than  the  other  two  GE  teacher  types . 

Null  hypothesis  three; There  is  no  relationship  between 

certain  teacher  variables  and  beliefs  about  the  effectiveness 
of  background  music  in  educational  settings.  For  hypothesis 
three,  seven  teacher  variables  were  tested  in  relation  to 
teachers'  strengths  of  beliefs  about  the  influence  of 
background  music.  Using  GLM  ANOVA  and  correlations,  it  was 
found  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  inservice  variable, 
there  were  no  statistically  significant  relationships  among 
teachers'  beliefs  and  teachers'  history  of  music  training, 
geographic  location,  gender,  ethnicity,  years  teaching 
experience,  and  self-reported  stress  levels.  The  variable  of 
teachers ' experience  with  a teacher  inservice  program  where 
background  music  was  one  topic  of  discussion,  was  significant 
in  relation  to  teachers'  beliefs.  Teachers  who  had 
experienced  an  inservice  program  were  more  likely  to  have 
positive  beliefs  about  the  influence  of  background  music  than 
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teachers  who  had  no  inservice  experience.  Because  the 
difference  between  teachers'  beliefs  for  those  who  had  and 
those  who  had  not  had  an  inservice  program  was  statistically 
significant,  the  null  hypothesis  can  not  be  accepted  for  this 
variable  (even  though  the  difference  in  beliefs  were  still 
close  enough  to  conclude  no  practical  significance) . For  the 
other  teacher  variables  targeted  in  this  study,  however,  lack 
of  significant  findings  indicate  no  relationship  among 
teachers'  beliefs  about  the  effectiveness  of  background  music 
and  teachers'  music  history  and  demographic  variables. 
Therefore,  for  6 of  the  7 teacher  variables  targeted  for 
study,  null  hypothesis  three  can  not  be  rejected. 

Null  hypothesis  four:  There  is  no  relationship  between 

teacher  type  variables  and  teachers'  beliefs  about  the 
influence  of  background  music.  For  hypothesis  four,  two 
variables  were  tested.  For  the  first  variable,  SE  teacher 
type  (defined  by  severity  of  students'  disabilities),  GLM 
ANOVA  indicated  no  statistically  significant  difference  in 
beliefs  among  the  four  groups  of  SE  teachers.  All  SE 
teachers,  irrespective  of  severity  of  students'  disabilities, 
reported  similar  beliefs  about  the  influence  of  background 
music  in  educational  settings.  Relationships  were  noted, 
however,  when  beliefs  were  examined  by  school  type.  Special 
education  teachers  in  center  schools  reported  more  positive 
beliefs  than  SE  teachers  in  school-based  programs. 

For  the  second  variable,  GE  and  SE  teacher  type,  again 
no  statistically  significant  differences  in  beliefs  were 
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noted  among  the  seven  teacher  groups.  All  SE  and  GE  teachers 
reported  similar  beliefs  about  the  influence  of  background 
music.  Based  on  these  nonsignificant  findings,  null 
hypothesis  four  can  not  be  rejected;  although  beliefs  appear 
to  be  more  a function  of  school  type,  with  teachers  in  center 
schools  holding  more  positive  beliefs  than  teachers  in 
school-based  programs. 

Null  hypothesis  five:  There  is  no  relationship  between 

teachers'  beliefs  about  the  influence  of  music  and  their  use 
of  background  music  in  their  classrooms.  For  the  fifth 
hypothesis,  results  of  t-tests  indicated  that  a teacher's 
belief  about  background  music's  influence  on  classroom 
behavior  is  related  to  whether  he  or  she  is  a music  user  or 
nonuser.  Overall,  music  users  reported  stronger  beliefs 
about  the  effectiveness  of  background  music  (with  mean  scores 
aggregating  around  2,  agree) , than  nonusers  (with  mean  scores 
aggregating  around  3,  uncertain) . Differences  in  beliefs 
among  music  users  and  nonusers  were  statistically  significant 
at  the  .01  level  regardless  of  teacher  type,  teacher  music 
history  and  inservice  training,  and  teacher  demographic 
variables  . 

In  terms  of  duration  of  use,  the  results  of  a Pearson 
product-moment  correlation  indicated  a relationship  between 
beliefs  of  music  users  and  the  amount  of  time  they  play 
background  music  in  their  classrooms  (r  = -0.36917;  p = 
.0001).  Although  this  relationship  was  not  strong,  it  does 
indicate  that  as  beliefs  about  the  effectiveness  of 
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background  music  increase,  the  durations  of  time  teachers  use 
background  music  also  increase. 

Because  these  tests  provided  evidence  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  teachers'  beliefs  about  background  music  are 
related  to  their  use  of  it  in  classrooms,  the  null  hypothesis 
can  be  rejected.  There  does  appear  to  be  a relationship 
between  teachers'  beliefs  and  the  use  of  background  music  in 
classrooms . 

Discussion 

The  findings  from  this  survey  provide  support  for  the 
study  of  background  music  in  education.  It  has  been 
determined  that  a sizeable  proportion  of  teachers  are  using 
background  music  in  their  classrooms,  despite  the  fact  that 
empirical  support  for  such  use  is  lacking.  Further,  data 
from  this  study  indicated  that  teachers  who  use  background 
music  believe  that  it  has  benefits  on  certain  student  and 
teacher  outcomes,  while  nonusers  tend  to  be  more  uncertain. 

The  popularity  of  background  music  was  made  evident  by 
the  many  positive  comments  written  by  respondents  (both  users 
and  nonusers)  on  the  questionnaire.  For  example,  some 
teachers  wrote  that  they  previously  had  wanted  to  use 
background  music  in  their  classrooms,  but  had  lacked  the 
initiative  to  try  it;  some  of  these  teachers  reported  that 
the  questionnaire  had  provided  the  impetus  for  them  to  try 
background  music.  Approximately  20%  of  the  teachers  who 
participated  in  the  study  requested  a summary  of  the 
findings,  and  an  almost  equal  percentage  wrote  that  they 
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would  welcome  a teacher  inservice  program  on  the  topic.  Many 
teachers  commented  that  the  idea  of  using  background  music  in 
classrooms  was  very  interesting. 

In  addition  to  identifying  a sizeable  number  of  teachers 
using  background  music  in  their  classrooms,  findings  from 
this  study  demonstrated  that  most  teachers  find  the  topic 
interesting.  Because  data  indicated  that  teachers  are 
attending  inservice  programs  where  background  music  is  one 
topic  of  discussion,  it  is  likely  that  the  number  of  teachers 
using  this  environmental  manipulation  may  increase.  What  is 
alarming,  however,  is  that  (a)  this  increase  in  use  will 
occur  despite  the  fact  that 'no  reliable  body  of  knowledge 
exists  to  support  the  idea  that  playing  background  has 
positive  benefits  on  student  and  teacher  behavior,  and 
(b)  empirical  studies  on  background  music's  influence  in 
classroom  settings  currently  are  not  being  conducted. 

The  findings  from  this  study  also  provide  evidence  that 
teachers'  use  of  background  music  is  related  to  some  teacher 
variables,  but  not  others.  For  instance,  the  proportion  of 
music  users  among  SE  teachers  in  center  schools,  regardless 
of  the  severity  of  students'  disabilities,  is  significantly 
larger  than  the  proportion  of  music  users  among  SE  teachers 
in  school-based  programs.  Findings  from  this  study  also 
provided  evidence  that  the  beliefs  of  SE  teachers  in  center 
schools  regarding  the  influence  of  background  music  on 
classroom  behavior  is  stronger  than  the  beliefs  of  SE 
teachers  in  school-based  programs.  Why  teachers  in  center 
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schools  reported  a larger  proportion  of  music  users  and  more 
positive  beliefs  than  teachers  in  school-based  programs, 
however,  remains  unclear.  If  the  findings  had  indicated  that 
such  differences  were  due  only  to  student  disability  level, 
and  not  school  type,  suggestions  could  have  been  made  that 
teachers  of  students  with  severe  disabilities  have  found  the 
use  of  background  music  more  beneficial  than  other  teachers, 
because  certain  stereotypical  behaviors  common  to  students 
with  severe  disabilities  may  cause  them  to  be  more  responsive 
to  the  influence  of  certain  types  of  background  music  than 
students  with  milder  disabilities.  However,  because  use  and 
beliefs  were  found  to  be  related  more  to  school  type  rather 
than  teacher  type,  it  can  be  speculated  that  there  are  unique 
qualities  about  center  schools  that  have  encouraged  their 
teachers  to  use  background  music  to  a greater  degree  than 
teachers  in  noncenter  schools.  For  instance,  it  can  be 
speculated  that  teachers  in  center  schools  have  more 
opportunities  to  learn  about  the  use  of  background  music  than 
other  teachers.  Increased  learning  opportunities  may  be  due 
to  the  larger  number  of  related  service  staff  in  center 
schools  who  interact  with  a higher  ratio  of  teachers,  thereby 
increasing  the  likelihood  that  related  service  staff  will 
tell  teachers  about  the  practices  of  music  use  occurring 
elsewhere  in  the  school.  Center  school  teachers  also  may 
have  more  opportunities  to  learn  about  the  use  of  background 
music  because  they  interact  with  medically  oriented  personnel 
(e.g.,  nurses,  physical  therapists)  to  a greater  degree  than 
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teachers  in  school-based  programs,  and  most  of  the 
application  and  research  done  on  background  music  has 
occurred  in  the  medical  field.  Also  plausible  is  the 
explanation  that  teachers  in  center  schools  may  be  more 
likely  to  use  a practice  that  has  no  support  in  the 
literature  than  teachers  in  school-based  programs. 

In  terms  of  music  use  and  other  teacher  variables,  it 
was  found  that  teachers  are  no  more  likely  to  use  background 
music  whether  they  (a)  teach  in  a rural,  suburban,  or  urban 
area,  (b)  are  male  or  female,  (c)  are  experiencing  high  or 
low  levels  of  personal  and  professional  stress,  or  (d)  have  a 
history  of  music  training.  Although  those  variables  were 
reported  in  the  literature  to  be  important  considerations 
when  designing  research  studies  on  the  influence  of 
background  music,  these  findings  suggest  that  the  variables 
may  in  fact  not  be  important  variables  for  researchers  to 
consider . 

Conclusions  from  this  study  regarding  mean  durations  of 
use  were  difficult  to  formulate  due  to  the  variability 
reported  within  each  teacher  type  groups.  The  influence  of 
small  numbers  of  teachers,  among  all  teacher  groups,  who 
reported  mean  durations  of  use  on  both  extremes  of  the  time 
continuum  resulted  in  large  standard  deviations  of  time  use 
(which  made  it  less  likely  to  find  differences  among  groups 
statistically  significant) . Such  variability  reduced  the 
ability  of  the  investigator  to  identify  patterns  of  use  based 
on  teacher  types.  It  can  be  speculated  that  such  large 
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variability  may  be  more  a function  of  differing  teacher 
beliefs  about  how  background  music  should  be  used  in  the 
classroom  rather  than  certain  teacher  type  and  teacher 
demographic  variables.  For  instance,  some  teachers  may  have 
found  that  the  effectiveness  of  playing  background  music  on 
classroom  behavior  decreases  if  it  is  played  too  often. 

Other  teachers,  however,  may  have  not  played  background  music 
frequently  enough  to  make  such  a conclusion,  and  therefore 
they  believe  it  is  more  effective  to  play  background  music 
frequently.  Whether  these  differences  in  perceptions  exist, 
and  influence  teachers'  use  of  background  music,  is  unknown. 
The  fact  that  the  use  of  background  music  in  educational 
settings  is  a recent  phenomenon  and  no  guidelines  for  best 
practice  have  been  established  may  explain  why  no  consistent 
patterns  of  use  were  found. 

Despite  the  variability  in  terms  of  durations  of  use 
across  teacher  type  and  teacher  demographic  variables,  there 
was  found  to  be  a relationship  between  durations  of  use  and 
school  type.  Special  education  teachers  who  teach  in  center 
schools,  irrespective  of  teacher  type  (as  defined  by 
students'  severity  of  levels  of  disability),  play  background 
music  for  longer  periods  of  time  than  other  teachers.  Many 
teachers  in  center  schools  reported  mean  durations  of  use  as 
high  as  8 hours  per  day.  Explanations  for  this  school 
phenomenon  may  be  similar  to  those  explanations  posited 
earlier  to  explain  the  relationship  between  proportion  of 
music  users  and  school  type.  Again,  it  is  alarming  that 
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teachers  in  center  schools  are  using  background  music  for 
such  long  periods  of  time  despite  the  lack  of  empirical 
support  for  such  use. 

Regarding  teachers'  beliefs  about  the  effects  of 
background  music  on  classroom  behavior,  results  from  this 
study  demonstrated  differences  in  beliefs  among  teachers, 
based  on  teacher  music  history,  inservice  training,  and 
demographic  variables  were  small  enough  to  conclude  no 
practical  significance.  What  was  significant,  however,  was 
that  music  users  have  significantly  more  positive  beliefs 
about  the  influence  of  background  music  than  nonusers.  In 
addition,  teachers  who  had  experienced  an  inservice  program 
where  background  music  was  one  topic  of  discussion  reported 
more  positive  beliefs  than  teachers  who  did  not  have  such 
experience.  When  asked  if  they  would  like  to  use  music  more 
they  were  currently,  music  users  reported  stronger  desires  to 
increase  their  current  levels  of  background  music  use  than 
nonusers.  These  findings  support  the  idea  that  teachers  who 
have  tried  background  music  in  their  classrooms,  and  teachers 
who  have  experience  with  an  inservice  program  on  background 
music,  find  it  to  be  a beneficial  intervention.  Music  users 
reported  as  benefits  resulting  from  its  use,  background 
music's  ability  to  calm  students,  promote  higher  level 
thinking  skills,  and  promote  a more  enjoyable  environment,  as 
benefits  resulting  from  its  use. 
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Limitations 

The  major  limitation  of  this  study  is  that  the 
conclusions  are  valid  only  to  the  degree  that  teachers 
reported  their  responses  accurately.  For  example,  because 
questions  on  the  survey  required  teachers  to  report  mean 
durations  of  use  over  long  periods  of  time  (e.g.,  month),  the 
accuracies  of  their  judgements  are  likely  to  have  been 
influenced  by  external  factors,  such  as  memory  loss,  fatigue, 
or  changes  in  classroom  routines  during  different  periods  of 
the  school  year.  Reports  of  mean  durations'  of  use  were 
intended  only  to  be  approximations  of  actual  use. 

A second  limitation  of  this  study  is  that  the 
questionnaire  did  not  contain  items  that  required  those 
teachers  who  had  previously  discontinued  the  use  of 
background  music  in  their  classrooms  to  identify  themselves. 
It  may  be  speculated  that  those  teachers  may  have  experienced 
particular  problems  which  resulted  in  their  decision  to 
discontinue  its  use.  However,  because  teachers  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  make  comments  on  the  questionnaire,  it 
would  seem  likely  that  those  teachers  who  had  discontinued 
music  use  would  have  indicated  they  had  done  so.  No  such 
comments  were  made  on  any  of  the  questionnaires. 

Recommendations  for  Future  Research 
Within  the  context  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
this  study,  the  following  recommendations  are  made: 

1.  Because  a sizeable  proportion  of  teachers  are  using 
background  music,  experimental  studies  should  be  conducted  to 
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ascertain  the  effects  of  background  music  on  a variety  of 
dependent  variables. 

2 . Because  teachers  reported  that  they  tend  to  use 
background  music  during  certain  activities,  experimental 
studies  should  be  designed  to  investigate  music's  influence 
during  those  activities.  For  instance,  because  many  teachers 
reported  that  they  use  background  music  to  improve  creative 
writing,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  conduct  an  experiment 
where  quality  of  written  language  samples  (e.g.,  expressive 
language  skills)  served  as  the  dependent  variable. 

3.  Because  teachers  believe  that  background  music 
should  not  be  played  while  a teacher  is  engaged  in  direct 
instruction,  researchers  may  want  to  either  avoid  designing 
studies  that  include  that  variable,  or  conduct  studies  to 
prove  or  disprove  this  belief. 

4.  Because  teachers  who  were  using  background  music 
reported  music's  positive  effects  on  their  own  behavior, 
experimental  studies  also  should  be  conducted  to  ascertain  if 
background  music  influences  teacher,  as  well  as  student, 
outcomes.  Teacher  outcomes  could  include  levels  of  stress, 
frequencies  of  teacher-student  interactions,  and  quality  of 
teacher-student  interactions,  to  name  a few. 

5.  Because  music  users  reported  more  positive  beliefs 
regarding  background  music's  influence  on  their  own  mood 
(i.e.,  in  terms  of  patience),  researchers  should  control  for 
whether  a teacher  is  already  using  background  music  in  their 
classrooms  when  they  are  designing  experiments,  because  this 
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study  has  demonstrated  that  teacher's  beliefs  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  music  may  mediate  their  behavior  while 
the  music  is  playing. 

6.  Because  many  of  the  teacher  variables  were  found  to 
not  be  associated  with  teachers'  use  of  background  music, 
researchers  may  not  need  to  control  for  such  variables  when 
designing  experiments.  For  instance,  it  may  not  be  necessary 
for  researchers  to  control  for  gender,  years  of  teaching 
experience,  and  ethnicity,  among  others. 

7.  Because  this  study  was  limited  to  self-reported 
information,  other  qualitative  studies  should  be  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  more  accurate  information  about 
teachers'  use  of  background  music.  For  instance,  teachers 
should  be  interviewed  to  get  more  indepth  information 
regarding  their  beliefs  about  the  effects  of  background 
music.  Teachers  also  should  be  observed  over  time  to 
determine  actual  mean  durations  of  use,  how  durations  of  use 
change  over  time,  and  if  use  is  influenced  by  external 
factors.  Such  information  may  yield  more  useful  information 
to  the  development  of  best  practice  guidelines,  because 
observations  tend  to  yield  more  accurate  measures  of  actual 
use  than  information  gathered  from  a questionnaire  which 
requires  teachers  to  describe  their  practices  from  memory. 

It  also  would  be  helpful  to  gather  qualitative  information  to 
observe  how  students  respond  to  student-selected  background 
music  versus  teacher-selected  music.  Many  teachers  commented 
about  the  negative  influence  that  student  choice  of  musical 
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selection  has  on  the  effectiveness  of  implementing  the  use  of 
background  music. 

8 . Because  many  of  the  teacher  types  included  in  this 
study  had  small  return  rates  (e.g.,  vocational  teachers), 
this  study  should  be  replicated  so  that  larger  numbers  of 
participants  in  various  teacher  type  areas  could  be  analyzed. 
For  instance,  it  would  be  interesting  to  survey  larger 
numbers  of  Pre-K  teachers  to  see  if  their  use  of  background 
music  differs  from  teachers  on  other  grade  levels.  Such 
information  would  be  helpful  in  the  development  of  guidelines 
for  implementation  (guidelines  which  may  vary  based  on  type 
of  student  served) . 

Conclus  .1  ons 

Findings  from  this  study  provided  insights  into 
teachers'  use  of,  and  beliefs  about,  background  music.  In 
Table  41  a brief  summary  of  those  findings  are  presented  in 
relation  to  each  research  question  posed  (both  descriptive 
questions  and  questions  posed  as  hypotheses) . 

Table  41 

List  of  Research  Questions  and  Summary  of  Findings 
Descriptive  Questions 

#1  What  is  the  proportion  of  teachers  who  are  using 
background  music  in  their  classrooms? 

Answer:  approximately  37%  of  the  teachers  surveyed  in 
this  study  reported  they  were  using  background  music 
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Table  41--continued 

#2  During  which  types  of  classroom  activities  do  teachers 
tend  to  play  background  music? 

Answer:  the  majority  of  music  users  reported  they  were 
using  background  music  during  independent  seat  work, 
free  time,  art,  creative  writing,  and  transition 
periods 

#3  Which  genre  of  music  do  teachers  most  prefer  to  use 
background  music? 

Answer:  the  majority  of  music  users  reported  that  they 
use  classical,  easy  listening,  and  holiday  music; 
however,  some  teachers  use  rock-n-roll,  rap,  new  age, 
folk,  and  ethnic  music 

#4  Do  teachers  report  that  there  are  problems  associated 
with  using  background  music  in  their  classrooms? 

Answer:  a minority  of  teachers  reported  they  often 
forget  to  play  the  music,  while  other  teachers 
reported  they  lack  audio  equipment 


#5  What  are  the  most  frequently  cited  reasons  why  teachers 
play  background  music? 

Answer:  most  music  users  reported  they  use  background 
music  to  calm  students,  to  increase  student 
creativity,  and  to  create  a pleasant  learning 
environment 

#6  Do  teachers  occasionally  experience  irritation  when 
background  music  is  used  in  their  classrooms? 

Answer:  a minority  of  teachers  reported  they  feel 
irritated  when  the  music  is  played  at  too  loud  a 
volume,  when  they  are  engaged  in  direct  instruction, 
and  when  students  are  engaged  in  learning  activities 
which  require  discussion  and  movement  in  the  room 
(e.g.,  cooperative  learning  activities) 

#7  What  percentage  of  teachers  have  attended  an  inservice 
program  or  been  in  a college  course  where  background 
music  was  discussed? 

Answer:  13.4%  of  the  teachers  reported  they  had 
attended  an  inservice  program  where  background  music 
was  one  topic  of  discussion 
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Table  41 — continued 

#8  What  percentage  of  teachers  have  taken  voice  or 

instrumental  lessons,  and/or  participated  in  a music 
ensemble? 

Answer:  77.2%  of  the  teachers  reported  a history  of 
music  training 

#9  Do  teachers  want  to  use  background  music  more  than  they 
do  currently? 

Answer:  teachers  already  using  background  music 
tended  to  report  they  wished  to  use  background  music 
more  than  their  current  rates  of  use,  whereas  nonusers 
were  uncertain 

#10  Do  teachers  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  to  play 
background  music  during  instruction? 

Answer:  the  majority  of  teachers  (regardless  of 
use  or  teacher  type)  believe  that  it  is  not 
appropriate  to  play  background  music  during  direct 
instruction 

#11  Do  teachers  believe  that  their  school  administration  is 

supportive  of  the  use  of  background  music  in  the  classroom? 

Answer:  most  teachers  were  uncertain 

#12  Do  teachers  believe  that  if  teachers  play  background 
music  too  often,  it  will  lose  its  effectiveness? 

Answer:  most  teachers  were  uncertain 

#13  Do  teachers  believe  that  the  effectiveness  of 

background  music  on  students'  behavior  and  academic 
performance  is  tied  to  their  learning  styles? 

Answer : most  teachers  were  uncertain 


Questions  Pertaining  to  Hypotheses 

#1  Are  there  relationships  between  teachers'  use  of 
background  music  and  teacher  variables? 

Answer:  no;  use  does  not  appear  to  be  related  to 
teachers'  geographic  location,  gender,  ethnicity, 
years  teaching  experience,  personal  or  professional 
levels  of  stress,  inservice  training,  history  of  music 
instruction,  or  participation  in  a music  ensemble 
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Table  41 — continued 

#2  Are  there  relationships  between  teachers'  use  of 
background  music  and  teacher  type  variables? 

Answer:  yes  and  no;  it  appears  that  use  is  not  related 
to  SE  teacher  type  (based  on  students ' severity  levels 
of  disability) , but  a relationship  does  appear  to  exist 
between  use  and  school  type  (center  school  vs.  school- 
based  programs) — also,  there  appears  to  be  a 
relationship  between  use  and  GE  and  SE  teacher  type, 
with  differences  in  use  found  among  several  SE  and  GE 
teacher  types 

#3  Are  there  relationships  between  teachers'  beliefs  about 

the  effectiveness  of  background  music  and  teacher  variables. 

Answer:  no;  beliefs  were  not  found  to  be  related  to 

teachers'  geographic  location,  gender,  ethnicity,  years 
teaching  experience,  or  self-reported  levels  of  personal 
and  professional  stress;  beliefs  also  were  not  related  with 
history  of  music  training,  although  there  was  a 
statistically  significant  relationship  found  between 
beliefs  and  inservice  training  (but  the  relationship  lacked 
practical  significance) 

#4  Are  teachers'  beliefs  about  the  effectiveness  of 

background  music  related  to  teacher  type  variables? 

Answer:  no;  beliefs  and  teacher  types  were  not  found  to 
be  related — however,  it  was  found  that  SE  teachers  in 
center  schools  had  significantly  stronger  beliefs 
than  SE  teachers  in  school-based  programs 

#5  Are  teachers'  beliefs  related  to  the  use  of  background 
music? 

Answer:  yes;  music  users  reported  stronger  beliefs 
about  the  effectiveness  of  background  music  than 
nonusers;  and  music  users  with  stronger  beliefs  about 
music  tended  to  play  background  music  for  longer 
durations  than  music  users  with  weaker  beliefs 


APPENDIX  A 

RESULTS  OF  PRELIMINARY  STUDY 


Results  of  Preliminary  Study 


The  results  of  the  preliminary  are  summarized  in  the 
following  tables. 

Table  A1  includes  a summary  of  the  demographic 
information  on  each  participant. 

Table  A2  includes  a summary  of  teachers  responses 
on  their  use  of  background  music. 

Table  A3  includes  a summary  of  teacher  users ' 
responses  regarding  their  beliefs  about  the 
influence  of  background  music  in  educational 
settings . 

Table  A4  includes  a summary  of  teacher  nonusers 
responses  regarding  their  beliefs  about  the 
influence  of  background  music  in  educational 
settings 


Table  A-1 

Participant  Demographic  Information 


Participant 

Number 

Grades 

Tauaht 

Type  of 
Students 

Type  of 
Classroom 

Type  of 
School 

Stress 

Index 

#1 

6-8th 

SE/Mild 

VE 

School-based 

med. 

#2 

5th 

GE 

GE 

School-based 

high 

#3 

l-5th 

SE/Mild 

VE 

School-based 

med. 

#4 

6-8th 

SE/Mild 

VE 

School-based 

low 

#5 

K-5th 

SE/Mild 

VE 

School-based 

med. 

#6 

K-5th 

SE/Mild 

VE 

School-based 

low 

#7 

10-12th 

SE/Mild 

VE 

School-based 

7 

#8 

K-6th 

SE/Severe 

SC 

Center-based 

med. 

#9 

10-12th 

SE/Severe 

SC 

Center-based 

high 

#10 

6-8th 

SE/Severe 

SC 

Center-based 

high 

#11 

6-8th 

SE/ Severe 

SC 

Center-based 

high 

#12 

Pre-K 

SE/Severe 

SC 

Center-based 

med. 

#13 

8-lOth 

SE/Severe 

SC 

Center-based 

low 

#14 

l-4th 

SE/Severe 

SC 

Center-based 

high 

#15 

Pre-K 

Montesorri 

SC 

Center-based 

med. 

#16 

Pre-K 

Montesorri 

SC 

Center-based 

low 

#17 

K-6th 

Altern.  Ed. 

SC 

School -based 

high 

#18 

K-5th 

SE/Mild 

VE 

School-based 

high 

#19 

10-12th 

SE/Mild 

VE 

School-based 

med. 

#20 

2nd 

GE 

GE 

School-based 

med. 

#21 

K-lst 

SE/Mild 

VE 

School-based 

med. 

Note:  VE  = Varying  Exceptionalities;  SC  = Self-contained;  GE  = General  Education 
SE  = Special  education 
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Table  A-2 

Analysis  of  Responses  Pertaining  to  Use  of  Background  Music 


Noy%  of  Responses Response  Category 


1.  How  often  do  you  use  background  music  in  your  classroom? 


9 (43%) 


2 

(9.5%) 

1 

(5%) 

4 

(19%) 

3 

(14%) 

2_ 

(9.5%) 

Usually  every  day  (for  at  least  15  minutes  per  day) 

About  3-4  days/occasions  per  week  (for  at  least  15  minutes  per 
day/occasion) 

About  1-2  days/occasions  per  week  (for  at  least  15  minutes  per 
day/occasion) 

Only  1-3  days/occasions  per  month  (for  at  least  15 
minutes  per  day/occasion) 

Used  in  past,  but  have  discontinued 

Have  never  used 


2.  During  which  types  of  classroom  activities  and/or  classroom  settings  do  you  play 
background  music?  (Percentages  are  based  on  number  of  respondents  who  stated  that  they 
were  using  background  music.) 


4 (25%) 


0 

( 0%) 

1 

( 6%) 

3 

(19%) 

2 

(13%) 



(38%) 

6 (38%) 


5 (31%) 


3 

(19%) 

4 

(25%) 

2 

(13%) 

0 

( 0%) 

e_ 

(38%) 

Art  activities 

Academic  instruction— large  group  (e.g.,  lecturing,  class  discussions) 
Academic  instruction-small  group  (e.g.,  reading  group  instruction) 
Breakfast  and/or  Lunchtime 
Creative  writing  activities 
Free  time 

Independent  seat  work  (i.e.,  students  working  on  individual 
worksheets) 

Mobility  training 

Relaxation  training 

Rest  Period  or  Naptime  (if  appropriate) 

Social  skills  training 

Test  taking 

Transition  periods  (e.g.,  changing  activities,  or  during  transition 
from  outdoor  play  and  inside) 
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3.  Which  style(s)  of  music  do  you  play  in  your  classroom? 


2 (13%) 

Baroque 

3 (19%) 

Children's 

8 (50%) 

Classical 

1 (m 

Country 

2 03% 

Easy  Listening 

4 (25%) 

Ethnic 

1 ( 6%) 

American  Indian 

1 ( 6%) 

American  Folk 

1 ( 6%) 

African 

1 ( 6%) 

Celtic 

? 

Holiday  Music 

1 ( 6%) 

Jazz 

8 (50%) 

New  Age 

0 ( 0%) 

Rap 

5 (31%) 

Rock-n-roll 

4.  Who  or  what  gave  you  the  idea  to  use  background  music  in  your  classroom? 


L-Lm 

Another  teacher(s) 

0 ( 0%) 

A related  therapist  (e.g.,  speech,  physical,  or  art  therapist) 

1 ( 6%) 

An  in  service  program 

1 (6%) 

Cooperating/supervising  teacher  (during  student  teaching) 

1 ( 6%) 

Professional  journal  article(s)  and/or  books 

2 (13%) 

I saw  some  music  recordings  and  thought  it  would  be  nice  to 
try  it  in  my  classroom 

7 (44%) 

3 (19%) 

Life  experiences 
Not  sure 

Not  sure 
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Table  A-3 

Summary  of  Teacher  Beliefs — Users 


of  Responses Response  Category 

1.  What  are  the  reasons  you  play  background  music  in  your  classroom? 


13  (81%) 


1 

( 6%) 

1 

( 6%) 

2 

(13%) 

L_ 

( 6%) 

Stress  reduction  technique  (calming,  soothing, 
relaxing) 

Promotes  higher  level  thinking  skills 

Increases  students  responding  (more  alert,  move  more) 

Mobility  Training  (increases  range-of-motion, 
motivator) 

Cuts  down  on  paraprofessional  talking 


2.  During  which  classroom  situations  or  activities  should  a teacher  not  play  background 
music  (because  it  has  a negative  influence  on  classroom  behavior)? 


7 (44%) 


1 

( 6%) 

3 

(19%) 

1 

( 6%) 

2 

(13% 

2_ 

(13%) 

Teacher-directed  instruction  (lecturing,  group 
instruction) 

Testing 

Guest  Speaker 

Art  Activities 

When  students  are  learning  new  information 

There  are  no  activities  where  background  music  would 
be  inappropriate 


3.  Which  styles  (or  characteristics)  of  music  result  in  poor  classroom  behavior? 


Due  to  the  inconsistent  presentation  of  this  question  during  the  interviews, 
percentages  are  not  reported.  Most  teachers,  however,  stated  that  loud,  fast 
music  was  most  inappropriate  for  classroom  use.  Inappropriate  musical 
styles  included  rap,  heavy  metal,  rock-n-roll,  children's  music,  band  music, 
and  Halloween  music. 


4.  How  do  you  think  your  students  feel  about  the  use  of  background  music  in  the 
classroom? 

15  (94%)  Enjoy  it 

1 ( 6%) 


Mixed 
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5.  In  your  opinion,  what  factors  influence  the  effectiveness  of  background  music  in 
classroom  settings? 


4 ( %) 

The  type  of  background  music  that  teachers  play. 

2 ( %) 

Type  of  music  teacher  and  students  enjoy. 

1 (6%) 

The  ethnic  background  of  the  teacher. 

1 (6%) 

The  numbers  of  years  teaching  experience. 

3 (19%) 

The  geographic  area  where  the  school  is  located 
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Table  A-4 

Summary  of  Teacher  Beliefs — Non-Users 


No7%  of  Responses 


Response  Category 


1.  In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  reasons  why  teachers  play  background  music  in  their 
classrooms? 


4 (80%) 


0 

( 0%) 

0 

( 0%) 

0 

( 0%) 

0 

( 0%) 

L. 

( 6%) 

Stress  reduction  technique  (calming,  soothing,  relaxing) 
Promotes  higher  level  thinking  skills 
Increases  students  responding  (more  alert,  move  more) 
Mobility  Training  (increases  range-of-motion,  motivator) 
Cuts  down  on  paraprofessional  talking 
Improves  academic  performance 


2.  During  which  types  of  classroom  activities  and/or  classroom  settings  do  you  believe  it 
is  appropriate  to  play  background  music?  (Percentages  are  based  on  number  of 
respondents  who  stated  that  they  were  not  using  background  music.) 


Q ( 0%) 


0 

( 0%) 

4 

(80%) 

1 

(20%) 

1 

(20%) 

0 

( 0%) 

0 

( 0%) 

1 

(20%) 

0 

( 0%) 

1 

(20%) 

4 

(25%) 

1 

(20%) 

Q_ 

( 0%) 

Academic  instruction-large  group  (e.g.,  lecturing, 
class  discussions) 

Academic  instruction-small  group  (e.g.,  reading  group 
instruction) 

Independent  seat  work  (i.e.,  students  working  on 
individual  worksheets) 

Free  time 

Transition  periods  (e.g.,  changing  activities,  or  during 
transition  from  outdoor  play  and  inside) 

Social  skills  training 

Relaxation  training 

Art  activities 

Creative  writing  activities 
Test  taking 

Rest  Period  or  Naptime  (if  appropriate) 

Breakfast  and/or  Lunchtime 
Mobility  training 
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3.  During  which  classroom  situations  or  activities  should  a teacher  not  play  background 
music  (because  it  has  a negative  influence  on  classroom  behavior)? 


1 (20%) 

Teacher-directed  instruction  (lecturing,  group  instruction) 

1 (20%) 

Cooperative  Learning  Activities 

Q ( 0%) 

Testing 

Q ( 0%) 

Guest  Speaker 

0 ( 0%) 

Art  Activities 

1 (20%) 

When  students  are  learning  new  information 

1 (20%) 

When  students  are  auditory  learners 

Q ( 0%) 

There  are  no  activities  where  background  music  would 
be  inappropriate 

3.  Which  styles  (or  characteristics)  of  music  result  in  poor  classroom  behavior? 

Due  to  the  inconsistent  presentation  of  this  question  during  the  interviews, 
percentages  are  not  reported.  Most  teachers,  however,  stated  that  loud,  fast 
music  was  most  inappropriate  for  classroom  use.  Inappropriate  musical 
styles  included  rap,  heavy  metal,  rock-n-roll,  children’s  music,  band  music, 
Halloween  music,  and  new  age. 

4.  How  do  you  think  your  students  feel  about  the  use  of  background  music  in 
tbe  classroom? 


2 (40%) 

Enjoy  it 

3 (60%) 

Mixed  (would  need  to  train,  some  resistance  at  first) 

5.  Would  you  use  background  music  if  you  had  audio  equipment  and  tapes? 


5 (1QQ%) 

Yes 

Q (100%) 

No 

6.  In  your  opinion,  what  factors  influence  the  effectiveness  of  background  music  in  .. 
classroom  settings? 


2 (40%) 

Geographic  location  where  school  is  located. 

2 (40%) 

Level  of  stress  teacher  is  experiencing 

1 (20%) 

Type  of  music  the  teacher  enjoys 

APPENDIX  B 
INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS 


Interview  Questions 


Demographic  Information 

1.  What  is  your  name? 

2 . What  school  do  you  teach  in? 

3 . What  grades  do  you  teach? 

4 . What  subjects  do  you  teach? 

5.  If  you  are  a special  education  teacher,  do  you  teach  in 
a school-based  or  center-based  program? 

6.  What  type  of  classroom  of  classroom  do  you  teach?  (e.g., 
general  ed,  resource,  self-contained?) 

7 . How  would  you  describe,  your  students  academically? 
socio-economically?  or  ethnically? 

8.  How  many  teachers  employed  in  your  school? 

9.  If  you  were  to  describe  the  amount  of  professional 
stress  that  you  have  experienced  in  the  last 
calendar  year,  which  level  would  you  fall 

under?  High?  Medium?  or  Low? 

10.  Do  you  live  in  a rural,  suburban,  or  urban  area? 

11.  Is  the  school  you  teach  in  considered  to  be  a rural, 
suburban,  or  urban  area? 

Interview  Questions  (for  Music  Users) 

1.  How  often  do  you  use  background  music  in  your  classroom? 

2.  During  which  types  of  classroom  activities  and/or 
classroom  settings  do  you  play  background  music? 

3 . What  are  the  benefits  of  playing  background  music  in 
your  classroom? 

4 . What  happens  to  your  students'  behavior  when  you  put  on 
background  music? 

5 . What  happens  to  your  behavior  when  you  put  on  background 
music? 

6.  What  style (s)  of  music  do  you  play  in  your  classroom? 

If  you  don't  know  the  styles,  can  you  describe  the 
characteristics  of  the  music? 
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7.  What  characteristics  of  music  do  you  believe  result  in 
behavior  change  in  the  classroom? 

8 . When  did  you  start  playing  background  music  in  your  c 
classroom? 

9.  Who  or  what  gave  you  the  idea  to  use  background  music  in 
your  classroom? 

10.  During  which  classroom  situations  or  activities,  is  it 
ok,  and  even  beneficial  to  play  background  music  in 
the  classroom? 

11.  Which  styles/characteristics)  of  music  do  you  feel 
result  in  better  classroom  behavior? 

12.  During  which  classroom  situations  or  activities  should  a 
teacher  not  play  background  music  (because  it  has  a 
negative  influence  on  classroom  behavior) ? 

13.  Which  styles  (or  characteristics)  of  music  result  in 
poor  classroom  behavior? 

14.  How  do  you  think  your  students  feel  about  the  use  of 
background  music  in  the  classroom? 

15.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  teachers  in  your  school  who  use 
background  music  in  their  classrooms? 

16.  Have  you  ever  received  any  inservice  program  on  the  use 
of  background  music? 

17.  If  an  inservice  program  were  available,  would  you  be 
interested  in  it? 

18.  Do  you  believe  that  all  students  and  teachers  respond 
favorably  to  background  music?  If  not,  what  are  the 
factors  that  may  influence  how  teachers  and  students 
respond  to  background  music? 

Interview  Questions  (for  Nonusers) 

1.  Have  you  ever  played  background  music  in  the  past,  but 
have  discontinued  it? 

la.  If  yes,  how  long  ago  did  you  discontinue  it 
and  why? 

2 . Do  you  know  of  other  teachers  who  use  background  music? 

2a.  If  yes,  have  you  ever  observed  another  teacher 
use  background  music  in  his  or  her  classroom? 
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2al • What  was  your  impression  of  the 

background  music  and  its  effects  on 
classroom  behavior? 

3.  Have  you  ever  received  any  inservice  program  on  the  use 
of  background  music? 

4.  If  an  inservice  program  were  available,  would  you  be 
interested  in  it? 

5.  Generally,  how  do  you  think  background  music  affects  the 
behavior  in  classrooms?  (describe) 

6.  In  your  opinion,  for  which  classroom  situations  or 
activities  is  it  OK,  and  even  beneficial  to  play 
background  music  in  the  classroom? 

7.  Which  styles  (characteristics)  of  music  do  you  feel 
result  in  better  classroom  behavior? 

8.  Are  there  any  classroom  situations  or  activities  when  a 
teacher  should  not  play  background  music  (because  it  has 
a negative  influence  on  classroom  behavior) ? 

9.  In  your  opinion,  which  styles  (characteristics)  of  music 
result  in  poor  classroom  behavior? 

10.  Would  you  use  background  music  if  you  had  audio 
equipment  and  tapes? 

11.  Do  you  believe  that  all  students  and  teachers  respond 
favorably  to  background  music?  If  not,  what  are  the 
factors  that  may  influence  how  teachers  and  students 
respond  to  background  music? 


APPENDIX  C 

QUESTIONNAIRE  CRITIQUE  FORM 


Questionnaire  Critique  Form 

Please  rate  this  questionnaire  on  the  following:  (circle  your 

answers) 

1.  The  length  of  the  questionnaire  was: 

too  short  too  long  just  right 

2.  The  directions  were: 

clear  unclear 

3.  The  questions  were:  relevant  to  topic 

irrelevant  to  topic  poorly  written 

4 . Which  questions  were  unclear?  (please  list  the 
question  number) 

Why? 

5.  Are  there  any  questions  that  you  would  eliminate? 
Yes 

If  yes,  list  the  number (s)  and  explain  why  for 
each.  (Use  other  side  if  needed.) 

6.  Are  there  any  questions  that  should  be  added?  (Use 
other  side  if  needed.) 

Yes  No 

If  yes,  explain: 


7.  Was  there  enough  room  to  write  your  answers? 
Yes  No 
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8.  What  was  your  general  reaction  to  filling  out  this 
questionnaire? 

Interesting  OK,  but  not  too  excited 

A waste  of  time 


9.  Did  the  cover  letter  adequately  explain  the  study 
and  what  I was  expecting  you  to  do? 

Yes  Somewhat  No  (explain) 


10,  Approximately  how  many  minutes  did  it  take  you  to  fill 
out  this  questionnaire? 


THANK  YOU! 

Please  return  this  critique  with  you  questionnaire 


APPENDIX  D 
SURVEY  INSTRUMENT 


Survey  Instrument 


Questiomiaire  Survey 

Teachers  Use  ot  and  Beliefs  About.  Backeground  Music 
University  of  Florida 

I am  going  to  ask  you  to  answer  some  questions  about  your  use  of,  and  beliefs  about, 
background  music  in  your  classroom.  Please  note  that  for  music  to  be  considered 
background  music,  students  must  be  engaged  in  an  activity  other  than  directly  listening  to 
the  music.  An  example  of  background  music  would  be  classical  music  playing  in  the 
classroom  while  students  are  working  independently  at  their  desks. 

1.  Do  you  play  background  music  in  your  classroom?  yes  no 

IF  YOU  ANSWERED  'NO'  SKIP  TO  QUESTION  #10  AND  COMPLETE  THE 
REMAINDER  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  (otherwise  continue  on  with  question  #2~ 
please  be  careful  to  answer  every  aue.stion) 

2.  Of  the  20  school  days  in  a typical  month,  on  how  many  days  do  you  play  background 

music?  (estimated  days  per  month) 

3.  On  those  days  when  you  play  background  music,  approximately  how  long  do  you  play 

it?  hrs  min. 

4.  During  which  types  of  classroom  activities  do  you  play  background  music?  (check  all 
that  apply) 

Academic  instruction-large  group  (e.g.,  lecturing,  class  discussions) 

Academic  instruction-small  group  (e.g.,  reading  group  instruction) 

Independent  seat  work  (e.g.,  students  working  on  individual  worksheets) 

Free  time 

Transition  periods  (e.g.,  changing  activities,  or  during  transition  from 

outdoor  play  and  inside) 

Social  skills  training 

Relaxation  training 

Art  activities 

Creative  writing  activities 

Test  taking 

Naptime  (if  appropriate) 

Breakfast  and/or  Lunchtime 

Mobility  training 

Study  Hall 

Other 

5.  Which  style(s)  of  music  do  you  use  as  background  music  in  your  classroom?  (check 
all  that  apply) 

Classical  Rock-n-Roll  New  Age  Clhildrai’s 

Rap  Holiday  Countiy  Ja^ 

Folk 

Easy  Listening  (such  as  recordings  of  soundtracks  from  movies) 

Other.  
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6.  Are  there  certain  occasions  when  you  find  the  presence  of  background  music  (even 
sedative,  calming  music)  in  the  classroom  irritating?  (check  one  item  only) 
Yes  No  Not  sure 

Describe  those  occasions: 


7.  When  you  play  backgroimd  music  in  your  classroom,  which  types  of  audio  visual 
equipment  do  you  use? 

Cassette  Recorder  Record  Player 

Radio  CD  Player 

Other  types  of  equipment: 


8.  What  are  the  reasons  why  you  play  background  music  in  your  classroom?  (please 
check  all  that  apply) 

To  calm  the  students  down  To  calm  myself  down 

To  promote  higher  level  thinking  skills  To  provide  novelty 

To  improve  academic  performance  To  increase  peer 

interactions 

To  teacher  relaxation  techniques  To  improve  mobility 

Enjoyment  skills 

To  increase  creativity 


Other  Reasons: 


9. 


What  problems  have  you  encountered  with  using  background  music  in  your 
classroom?  (check  all  that  apply) 

It  takes  too  much  time  to  organize  I lack  the  equipment  and 

music  records/tapes 

My  paraprofessional  dislikes  it  I often  forget  to  use  it 

My  administration  discourages  its  use  Students  become  more  off- 

task 

I don't  know  enough  about  it  Students  don't  like  to  hear 

I don't  experience  any  problems  it 


Other  Problems: 


(The  remainder  of  the  questionnaire  should  be  completed  by  every  participating  teacheiv 
please  be  careful  to  answer  every  question.) 

10.  Have  you  ever  received  an  inservice  program  or  have  been  in  a class  where  the  use  of 
background  music  was  discussed?  (check  one  item) 

Yes  No 

11.  On  a personal  level,  which  styles  of  music  do  enjoy  listening  to?  (check  all  that  apply) 

Classical  Rock-n-Roll  New  Age  Children’s 

Rap  Holiday  Counby  Jazz 

Easy  Listening  (such  as  recordings  of  soundtracks  from  movies) 

Other 
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12.  Have  you  ever  taken  voice  lessons  or  lessons  on  a musical  instrument? 

Yes  No 

13.  Have  you  ever  participated  in  a music  ensemble  (i.e.,  band,  orchestra,  choir)? 

yes  No 

Please  rate  each  of  the  foUowmg  12  statement  as  follows: 

1 = strongly  agree 

2 = agree 

3 = uncertain 

4 = disagree 

5 = strongly  disagree 

(Each  answer  should  reflect  your  Opinion) 

14  Playing  some  types  of  background  music  in  the  classroom  can  be  an 

effective  means  of  improving  classroom  behavior. 

15.  I would  like  to  use  background  music  in  my  classroom  more  than  I do 

now. 

16.  It  is  appropriate  to  play  some  types  of  background  music  while  a teacher 

is  teaching  a lesson  (e.g.,  presenting  new  material,  lecturing,  or 
leading  discussions). 

17.  Playing  some  types  of  background  music  during  certain  instructional 

activities  can  improve  students'  higher  level  thinking  abilities. 

18.  Students  appear  to  complete  more  work  when  certain  types  of 

background  music  are  played  in  the  classroom. 

19.  My  school  administration  is  supportive  of  teachers'  use  of  background 

music  in  their  classrooms. 

20.  If  teachers'  play  background  music  in  their  classrooms  too  often,  it 

will  lose  its  effectiveness. 

21.  Teachers  become  more  patient  when  relaxing  background  music  is 

played  in  the  classroom. 

22.  Playing  relaxing  background  music  in  the  classroom  is  an  effective 

means  of  calming  students  with  hyperactivity  or  attention  deficits. 

23.  Whether  a student  responds  favorably  to  background  music  (i.e., 

improved  behavior  or  increased  academic  performance)  will  depend  on 
the  student's  learning  style. 

24.  Students  appear  to  complete  work  of  better  quality  when  certain  types  of 

background  music  are  played  in  the  classroom. 

25.  The  use  of  background  music  should  be  included  in  teacher  preparation 

programs. 


Please  c^eck  off  your  responses  for  the  remaining  questions. 

26.  What  is  your  primary  job  responsibility?  (check  one) 
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General  Education  Teacher 
Alternative  Education  Teacher 
Vocational  Education  Teacher 


Other 


Chapter  1 Teacher 
Special  Education  Teacher 
Special  Elducation 
Consultant 


(ff  you  checked  special  education  teacher,  please  answer  26a,  b,  c,  & d) 

26a.  Which  level  of  severity  do  your  students  fall  under? 

Mild/Moderate  Severe/Profound 

26b.  Which  categories  of  exceptionality  do  your  students  represent?  (check  all 
that  apply) 

Gifted  Learning  Disabled 

Physically  Impaired  Multiply  Disabled 

Mentally  Retarded  Hearing  Impaired 

Visually  Impaired  Emotionally  Disturbed 

Health  Impaired  Developmentally  Disabled 

Speech/Lang.  Imp 

Other 


26c.  In  which  type  of  special  education  program  do  you  teach  in? 

Consultation  Resource  Self-contained 

VE  Resource  VE  Self-Contained 

Mxed' 


26d.  Do  you  teach  in  a school  with  only  special  education  teachers  (center- 
based)? 


Yes  No 

27.  Which  grade(s)  do  you  teach?  (check  all  that  apply) 

Pre-K  K 1st  2nd 

^ 5th  6th  7th 

9th  10th  11th  12th 


3rd 

8th 


28.  Which  subject  area(s)  do  you  teach?  (check  all  that  apply) 


Reading 

Social  Studies 

Vocational 

Social  Skills 

Other 


Math 

Music 

Mobility  Training 

Speech/Lang. 


English  

Art  

Study  Hall  

Language  Arts 


History 

Science 

PE 


29.  Which  type  of  geographical  area  is  your  school  located  in? 
Rural  Suburban/Urban 


30.  Your  Gender?  Male  Female 
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31.  Ethnicity?  Caucasian  African-American  Asian-Amer 

Am.  Indian  Hispanic 

Other 

32.  Your  years  teaching  experience?  1-5  6-10  11-15 

16-20  20f 

33.  Please  rate  the  amount  of  professional  stress  that  you  have  experienced  within  the  last 
calendar  year,  (please  circle  the  number  on  the  continuum  that  best  represents  your 
stress  level) 

_J 2 2 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Quite  Low  Low  Average  Average  Above  Average  Very  High 

34.  Please  rate  the  amount  of  personal  stress  that  you  have  experienced  within  the  last 
calendar  year,  (please  circle  the  number  on  the  continuum  that  best  represents  your 
stress  level) 

__J 2 2 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Quite  Low  Low  Average  Average  Above  Average  Very  High 

35.  Name  of  school: 

Additional  comments  (use  separate  sheet  of  paper  if  necessary): 


THANK  YOU!. 

(Results  will  be  available  by  March,  1993;  a summary  of  findings  will  be 
sent  to  schools  on  request) 


APPENDIX  D-1 

COVER  LETTER  TO  TEACHERS 


Cover  Letter  to  Teachers 


Date 

Dear  Teacher: 

I am  asking  for  your  participation  in  a research  project 
that  I am  conducting  concerning  the  use  of  background  music 
in  the  classroom.  Information  obtained  from  this  study  will 
be  important  to  teachers  and  researchers  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  use  of  background  music  is  becoming  a popular 
trend  in  the  field  of  education,  yet  few  studies  have  been 
conducted  to  ascertain  its  benefits. 

2 . Before  experimental  studies  can  be  conducted  on  the 
subject,  it  is  important  to  know  the  variety  of  ways  teachers 
use  background  music  and  their  beliefs  about  its 
effectiveness.  In  addition,  it  is  important  to  know  if 
certain  teacher  demographic  variables  (e.g.,  grade  level)  are 
related  to  a teacher's  use  or  nonuse  of  background  music. 

Such  information  will  help  researchers  interpret  future 
experimental  studies. 

3.  For  teachers  who  do  not  use  background  music,  it  is 
also  important  to  know  their  beliefs  about  the  topic,  and  to 
compare  their  beliefs  with  the  beliefs  of  users. 

Enclosed  is  a questionnaire  that  I need  you  to  complete 
and  return  to  me  at  your  earliest  convenience  (a  stamped 
return  envelope  is  included) . If  you  would  like  to  provide 
me  with  any  other  information  that  I have  not  asked  for, 
please  write  your  comments  on  the  back  of  the  questionnaire. 

A glossary  of  terms  is  enclosed  for  the  purpose  of 
clarification;  please  refer  to  it  if  you  are  unsure  of  the 
terms  used  in  the  questionnaire. 

The  results  of  the  study  will  be  disseminated  at 
professional  conferences  and  in  educational  journals.  If  you 
have  any  questions,  feel  free  to  contact  me  at  (904)  372-3700 
(H)  or  (904)  392-0701. 

Your  participation  in  this  study  is  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 


Glenn  H.  Buck 
Doctoral  Candidate 
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APPENDIX  D-2 
GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 


Glossary  of  Terms 


Definitions 

Background  music  pertains  to  any  style  of  music  that  is  played  in 
any  setting,  but  is  not  directly  the  subject  of  concern,  as  in  the  case 
of  focused  listening,  singing,  or  dancing. 

Baroque  music  refers  to  music  that  was  composed  between  the  period 
of  1600  to  1750,  and  is  characterized  by  strict  forms,  ornamentation, 
and  two  or  more  independent  melodic  lines  played  simultaneously  over  a 
steady  pulsation  (ie.g.,  counterpoint).  Rhythm  patterns  are  predictable 
with  minimal  syncopation  (sudden,  uneven  rhythmic  changes) . 

Classical  music  refers  to  any  music  of  the  traditional  concert 
genre,  that  was  recorded  by  a symphonic  or  chamber  orchestra,  or  solo 
instrument  or  voice.  This  definition  does  not  pertain  solely  to  music 
composed  during  the  historically  defined  classical  period  (1750  to 
1810),  or  strictly  to  the  classic  style.  This  expanded  definition  is 
used  in  this  manner  because  many  of  the  studies  that  have  been  aimed  at 
investigating  the  effects  of  background  music  have  used  the  term  very 
loosely.  In  most  studies,  musical  selections  from  the  baroque, 
classical,  romantic,  neo-romantic,  and  modern  period  are  often  reported 
under  the  umbrella  term  'classical'. 

Easy  listening  music  is  a generic  term  that  refers  to  popular 
music  (composed  after  1930)  that  is  arranged  for,  and  recorded  by, 
musical  instruments.  Syncopation,  harmonic  tension,  and  contrasts  in 
volume  levels  are  kept  at  a minimum. 

New  age  music  is  a generic  term  that  refers  to  music  composed 
within  the  last  30  years,  sometimes  referred  to  as  space  music.  It  is 
usually  performed  and  recorded  on  electronic  instruments,  and  often 
lacks  any  distinct  meter.  It  tends  to  be  characterized  harmonically  by 
the  predominance  of  tonal  clusters  (without  harmonic  resolution)  and  the 
presence  of  a recurring  drone  (a  pitch  or  sound  that  is  sustained  for 
prolonged  intervals) . It  also  is  characterized  by  improvisation  within 
nontraditional  modal  scales.  Some  new  age  compositions  also  include 
sound  tracks  of  environmental  sounds  that  are  superimposed  over  the 
music.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  tapes  of  environmental  sounds 
without  any  music  do  not  qualify  as  new  age  music. 

Rap  music  is  a generic  term  that  refers  to  music  characterized  by 
successive  verses  of  poetry  which  are  recited  in  rhythmic  patterns 
without  melody.  Strong  rhythmic  accompaniment  underlies  the  recitation. 

Sedative  music  is  a generic  term  that  refers  to  music  having 
regular  rhythm  (i.e.,  music  with  minimal  syncopation),  moderate  to  slow 
tempo,  predictable  dynamics,  harmonic  consonance,  and  recognizable  vocal 
and  instrumental  timbre  (Gaston,  1951) . 

Stimulative  music  is  a generic  term  that  refers  to  music  tending 
to  having  irregular  rhythms  (e.g.,  music  with  significant  amount  of 
syncopation) , moderate  to  fast  tempo,  unpredictable  dynamics,  and 
harmonic  dissonance  (Gaston,  1951) . 
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APPENDIX  E 

LETTER  TO  SUPERINTENDENTS 


Letter  to  Superintendents 


Date,  1992 

Name  of  School  Superintendent 
Name  of  School  District 
Address 

City,  State,  Zip 
Dear  : 


I am  requesting  permission  to  send  a survey  instrument  to 
principals  in  randomly  selected  schools  in  your  county.  The  survey 
instrument  is  a questionnaire  concerned  with  collecting  information  on 
teachers'  use  of,  and  beliefs  about,  background  music  in  the  classroom. 
The  survey  is  being  conducted  in  fulfillment  of  my  Doctor  of  Education 
(ED.D.)  degree. 

The  research  procedures  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  Approximately  5-10  questionnaires  will  be  sent  to  the 
principal  (or  designee)  in  each  randomly  selected  school  with  the 
instructions  to  hand  out  a copy  of  the  questionnaire  to  every  4th  (for 
example)  teacher  on  the  alphabetical  list  of  teachers  in  their  school. 

A copy  of  the  questionnaire  is  enclosed. 

2.  Teachers  will  complete  the  questionnaire  and  return  it 
directly  to  me.  (It  took  teachers  an  average  time  of  15-20  minutes  to 
complete  the  qpiestionnaire  during  the  pilot  study.)  The  questionnaire 
will  fold  up  so  that  the  return  address  and  postage  will  appear  on  the 
front.  The  teacher  will  staple  the  folded  questionnaire  and  place  it  in 
the  mail. 

Please  note  that  participation  in  the  study  will  be  strictly 
voluntary,  and  there  will  be  no  monetary  compensation  for  participation. 
Names  of  participating  teachers  and  school  districts  will  be  kept 
confidential.  Results  from  the  study  will  be  presented  in  my 
dissertation  and  in  professional  journals.  Upon  request,  a summary  of 
findings  will  be  provided  to  participating  school  districts. 

I would  appreciate  prompt  attention  to  this  request  because  I 
would  like  to  send  the  questionnaires  out  early  this  Fall.  Please 
inform  me  regarding  permission  to  conduct  research  in  your  county  by 
completing  the  attached  form  (p.  2),  and  sending  me  any  required 
application  forms.  If  you  have  any  questions,  you  can  contact  me  at 
(904)  372-3700.  I appreciate  your  time  and  assistance. 


Sincerely, 


Glenn  H.  Buck 
Doctoral  Candidate 
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Permission  Approval  Form 

Please  return  this  form  to 
Glenn  H.  Buck,  Department  of  Education 
G315  Norman  Hall,  University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  FL,  32611 

Please  check  off  one  of  the  following  and  return  this  form. 

Permission  is  granted  to  Mr.  Glenn  H.  Buck  to  send 

copies  of  his  questionnaire  to  the  following 
principals  (or  designees)  for  the  purpose  of 
surveying  teachers  on  their  use  of,  and  beliefs,  about 
background  music  in  the  classroom.  Mr.  Buck  has 
informed  me  that  teacher  participation  is  strictly 
voluntary  and  names  of  participating  teachers  and 
schools  will  be  kept  confidential. 

Permission  is  not  granted  to  Mr.  Buck  to  send  copies 

of  his  questionnaire  to  any  school  personnel  in  our 
county . 


Signed:  

Title:  Date: 


If  permission  is  granted  to  conduct  research,  please  fill  in  the  names 
of  the  principals  for  each  randomly  selected  school  listed  below.  Thank 
you. 


School  Name 


Principal 


APPENDIX  F 

INITIAL  LETTER  TO  PRINCIPALS 


Initial  Letter  to  Principals 


Date 


Name  of  Principal 
Name  of  School 
Address 

City,  State,  Zip 
Dear  


I am  requesting  your  assistance  on  a survey  that  I am 
conducting  concerning  teachers'  use  of,  and  beliefs  about, 
background  music  in  the  classroom.  Your  school  was  one  of 
120  schools  in  Florida  that  was  randomly  chosen  for 
participation.  The  survey  is  being  conducted  in  fulfillment 
of  my  Doctor  of  Education  (Ed.  D.)  degree. 

The  survey  involves  a 34-item  questionnaire  that  I 
developed,  and  had  validated  by  experts.  I have  tried  to 
keep  the  questionnaire  as  short  as  possible  without 
sacrificing  its  comprehensiveness.  Based  on  the  results  of 
the  pilot  study,  it  should  take  your  teachers  approximately 
10-15  minutes  to  complete  the  questionnaire. 

Information  from  this  study  will  be  beneficial  to 
educators  and  researchers'  for  several  reasons.  First,  it 
could  determine  if  the  use  of  background  music  in  classrooms 
is  a widespread  phenomenon,  despite  the  fact  that  we  know 
little  about  its  actual  influences  on  classroom  behavior. 
Second,  results  could  show  that  certain  teacher  and  student 
demographic  variables  are  related  to  teachers'  use  of,  and 
beliefs  about,  background  music — this  information  could  help 
guide  researchers  in  developing  experimental  studies  to  test 
the  influence  of  background  music  on  actual  student  and 
teacher  outcomes.  Third,  results  could  help  researchers 
begin  to  develop  guidelines  for  'best  practices.' 

The  survey  procedures  should  be  as  follows: 

1.  Questionnaires  will  be  sent  to  you  (or  your 
designee)  by  October  15,  1992.  (A  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
is  enclosed  for  your  review.) 

2 . You,  or  your  designee,  will  hand  out  a copy  of  the 
questionnaire  and  cover  letter  to  each  special  education 
teacher  in  your  school  and  the  first  10-15  general  education 
teachers  on  your  alphabetical  list  of  teachers  in  your  school 
(questionnaires  need  to  be  distributed  within  one  week  after 
you  receive  them) . During  the  pilot  study,  high  rates  of 
return  were  reported  when  questionnaires  were  completed 
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during  faculty  meetings.  If  you  feel  that  this  would  be  a 
viable  option,  please  let  me  know. 

3.  Teachers  will  return  their  questionnaires  directly 
to  me.  A stamp  addressed  envelope  will  be  provided  with  each 
questionnaire  to  eliminate  postage  costs  to  teachers. 

Please  note  that  some  teachers  who  are  not  using 
background  music  in  their  classrooms  may  be  hesitant  to 
complete  the  survey.  However,  their  participation  is  just  as 
valuable  as  teachers  who  are  using  background  music.  If  any 
teacher  expresses  a concern  about  this,  please  communicate  to 
them  the  importance  of  their  participation. 

Participation  in  the  study  will  be  strictly  voluntary, 
and  there  will  be  no  monetary  compensation  for  participation. 
Names  of  participating  teachers  and  school  districts  will  be 
kept  confidential.  Results  from  the  study  will  be  presented 
in  my  dissertation  and  in  professional  journals.  A summary 
of  findings  will  be  provided  to  participating  school 
districts  on  request. 

Unless  I hear  from  you,  regarding  any  problems  with 
conducting  this  survey  in  your  school,  I will  be  sending  the 
questionnaires  to  you  on  October  15,  1992.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  you  can  contact  me  at  (904)  372-3700.  I 
appreciate  your  time  and  assistance. 


Sincerely, 


Glenn  H.  Buck 
Doctoral  Candidate 


APPENDIX  G 

SECOND  LETTER  TO  PRINCIPALS: 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  DISSEMINATION 


Second  Letter  to  Principals:  Instructions  for  Dissemination 


Date 


Name  of  Principal 
Name  of  School 
Address 

City,  State,  Zip 
Dear  


Thank  you  for  assisting  me  on  my  study  of  teachers'  use 
of,  and  beliefs  about,  background  music  in  educational 
settings.  Enclosed  are  several  copies  of  the  questionnaire 
and  cover  letter.  Please  distribute  these  items  among  (a) 
each  special  education  teacher  in  your  school,  and  (b)  the 

first  general  education  teachers  listed  on  your 

alphabetical  list  of  teachers  in  your  school.  An  extra 
questionnaire  has  been  provided  for  the  art  teacher  in  your 
school.  If  you  do  not  have  an  art  teacher,  please  give  the 
extra  questionnaire  to  the  next  general  education  teacher  on 
your  alphabetical  list  of  teachers. 

Participation  in  this  study  is  strictly  voluntary. 
Results  will  be  available  in  March,  1993.  Based  on  my  pilot 
study,  it  should  take  your  teachers  only  10-15  minutes  to 
complete  the  questionnaire. 

I have  provided  stamped  return  envelopes  so  that 
teachers  will  be  able  to  return  their  questionnaires  directly 
to  me.  (Because  return  rates  are  typically  low  for  mail 
surveys,  completion  of  questionnaires  during  faculty  meetings 
may  be  an  alternative  to  distributing  them  individually — some 
researchers  have  reported  very  high  rates  of  return  with  this 
strategy.  Please  let  me  know  if  you  think  that  this  may  be  a 
viable  option  for  your  school.) 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  assistance  on  this  study.  If 
you  have  any  questions  or  concerns,  you  can  contact  me  at 
(904)  372-3700. 


Sincerely, 


Glenn  H.  Buck 
Doctoral  Candidate 
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APPENDIX  H 

THIRD  LETTER  TO  PRINCIPALS 
FOLLOW-UP  PROCEDURES 


ThlCd  LsttgC — LQ — Principals:  Follow-up  Procptinr*^?; 


Date 


Name  of  Principal 
Name  of  School 
Address 

City,  State,  Zip 
Dear  


Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  and  your 
faculty  for  assisting  me  with  my  survey  about  teachers’  use 
of  background  music  in  the  classroom.  The  number  of  returned 
questionnaires  has  been  better  than  expected,  yet  still  below 
the  number  needed.  To  date,  I have  received  the  following 
numbers  of  questionnaires  from  teachers  in  your  school. 


No.  of  questionnaires  sent: 

No.  of  questionnaires  received: 
% return  rate : 


Please  remind  those  teachers  who  have  not  returned  their 
questionnaires  to  do  so.  I have  enclosed  postcards  that  you 
can  place  in  each  participating  teachers’  mailbox.  This 
postcard  expresses  my  appreciation  to  those  teachers  who  have 
returned  their  questionnaires,  and  encourages  the  ones  who 
have  not  returned  their  questionnaire  to  do  so.  Extra  copies 
of  the  questionnaire  have  been  enclosed  for  teachers  who  may 
have  lost  their  initial  copy. 

Again,  thank  you  for  helping  me  with  this  study.  If  you 
have  any  questions,  I can  be  reached  at  (904)  372-3700. 


Sincerely, 


Glenn  H.  Buck 
Doctoral  Candidate 
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APPENDIX  I 

FOLLOW-UP  POSTCARD  TO  TEACHERS 


Follow-up  Postcard  to  Teachers 


Dear  teacher: 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  taking  the 
time  to  complete  my  questionnaire  on  teachers'  use  of 
background  music.  The  return  rate  to  date  has  been  much 
better  than  expected.  I should  have  the  results  by  April, 
1993,  and  will  send  a summary  to  your  school  at  that  time. 

If  you  have  not  yet  completed  and  returned  your 
questionnaire,  I strongly  encourage  you  to  do  so. 

Information  from  this  study  will  be  important  to  researchers 
as  they  develop  experimental  studies  on  the  topic  of 
background  music.  It  should  take  you  only  10-15  minutes  to 
complete  the  survey.  I have  provided  your  principal  with 
extra  copies  of  the  questionnaire  in  case  you  lost  your 
initial  copy.  If  you  have  any  questions  or  concerns,  please 
contact  me  at  (904)  372-2700.  Thank  you! 

Sincerely, 

Glenn  H.  Buck 

University  of  Florida 
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APPENDIX  J 

SUMMARY  OF  BELIEF  SCORES,  BY  TEACHER  TYPE,  FOR  THE  SEVEN 

EFFECTIVENESS  ITEMS 


Summary  of  Belief  Scores,  by  Teacher  Type,  for  the  Seven 

Effectiveness  Items 


Q14  Playing  some  types 

of  background  music 

in  the 

classroom 

can  be  an  effective 

: means 

of  improving 

classroom 

behavior . 

Teacher  Category 

Mean 

Scores 

t 

p-value 

Non-users  Users 

Gen,  Ed.  PreK-5th 

2.5 

1.6 

7.54 

*.0000 

Gen.  Ed.  6-8th 

2.3 

2.0 

1.49 

.1388 

Gen.  Ed.  9-12th 

2.7 

1.5 

8.03 

*.0001 

SE  PreK-5 

2.5 

1.7 

5.13 

*.0000 

SE  6-8th 

2.4 

1.6 

5.26 

*.0001 

SE  9-12th 

2.5 

1.4 

7.02 

*.0001 

Center  Schools 

2.5 

1.7 

5.12 

*.0000 

Altern.  Ed.  (all  grades) 

2.2 

1.3 

3.06 

*.0071 

Voc.  Ed.  (all  grades) 

2.0 

1.3 

3.35 

*.0020 

Art 

2.1 

1.5 

2.49 

.0166 

Music 

1.8 

2.0 

-0.49 

.6349 

Other 

2.4 

1.8 

2.85 

*.0066 

All  Teachers: 

2.4 

1.5 

16.35 

*.0001 

Total  N Mean=2.12.  SD=0 . 

M 

Q17  Playing  some  types 

of  background  music 

during 

certain 

instructional  activities  can 

improve  students' 

' higher 

level  thinking  abilities. 

Teacher  Category 

Mean 

Scores 

t 

p-value 

Non-users 

Users 

Gen.  Ed.  PreK-5th 

2.8 

2.5 

2.27 

.0247 

Gen.  Ed.  6-8th 

2.6 

2.3 

1.75 

.0840 

Gen.  Ed.  9-12th 

2.8 

2.0 

4.46 

*.0000 

SE  PreK-5 

2.8 

2.3 

3.37 

*.0011 

SE  6-8th 

2.8 

2.2 

3.25 

*.0015 

SE  9-12th 

2.9 

2.1 

4 . 64 

*.0000 

Center  Schools 

2.8 

2.2 

3.43 

*.0008 

Alter.  Ed.  (all  grades) 

2.4 

2.3 

0.13 

.8959 

Voc.  Ed.  (all  grades) 

2.5 

2.2 

1 . 13 

.2661 

Art  (all  grades) 

2.3 

2.3 

-0.01 

. 9958 

Music  (all  grades) 

2.5 

1.3 

1 . 91 

.0787 

Other 

2.9 

2.5 

1.24 

.2209 

All  Teachers: 

2.7 

2.2 

8.71 

*.0000 

Total  N Mean=2.56.  SD=0 . 

00 

oo 
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Q18  Students  appear  to 

complete  more  work 

when  certain  tvoes 

of  background  music  are  played 

in  the 

classroom. 

Teacher  Category 

Mean  Scores 

t 

Non-users 

Users 

Gen.  Ed.  PreK-5th 

3.0 

2.4 

4.82 

* . 0001 

Gen.  Ed.  6-8th 

2.7 

2.6 

0.76 

.4472 

Gen.  Ed.  9-12th 

3.0 

2.2 

5.81 

* .0000 

SE  PreK-5 

2.9 

2.3 

3.83 

*.0004 

SE  6-8th 

2.8 

2.3 

3.50 

*.0007 

SE  9-12th 

2.9 

1.8 

7.38 

* . 0000 

Center  Schools 

2.9 

2.2 

5.01 

* .0000 

Altern.  Ed.  (all  grades) 

2.9 

1.8 

2.44 

.0529 

Voc.Ed.  (all  grades) 

2.6 

2.0 

2.23 

.0327 

Art 

2.9 

2.3 

3.40 

*.0015 

Music 

2.5 

2.3 

0.34 

.7421 

Other 

2.9 

2.5 

1 . 84 

All  Teachers: 
Total  N Mean=2.6.?,  SD=0 . 

2.9 

75 

2.2 

12.63 

. U O Q O 
*.0001 

Q21  Teachers  become  more  patient  when  relaxing  background 
music  is  played  in  the  classroom. 


Teacher  Category Mean  Scores t p-vaiue 


Non-users 

Gen.  Ed.  PreK-5th 

2.6 

Gen.  Ed.  6-8th 

2.5 

Gen.  Ed.  9-12th 

2.8 

SE  PreK-5 

2.5 

SE  6-8th 

2.5 

SE  9-12th 

2.7 

Center  Schools 

2.8 

Altern.  Ed.  (all  grades) 

2.2 

Voc . Ed.  (all  grades) 

2.4 

Art 

2.9 

Music 

2.5 

Other 



All  Teachers:  2.6 

Total  N Mean=2.45.  30=0.80 


Users 


2.2 

3.49 

*.0006 

2.3 

1.15 

.2521 

2.3 

3.41 

*.0009 

2.2 

1.71 

.0913 

2.2 

2.29 

.0241 

2.2 

3.42 

*.0009 

2.1 

4 . 16 

*.0001 

2.0 

0.46 

. 6490 

2.2 

1.03 

.3089 

2.2 

2.67 

*.0107 

1.7 

1.68 

.1166 

2.7 

0 . 07 

Q4  80 

2.2 

8.62 

W V 

*.0000 
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Q22  Playing  relaxing  background 

music  in  the 

classroom  is  an 

effective  means  of  calming 

students  with 

hyperactivity 

or  attention 

deficits . 

Teacher  Category 

Mean  Scores 

t 

p-va lue 

Non-users 

Users 

Gen,  Ed.  PreK-5th 

2.6 

2.2 

3.70 

*.0003 

Gen.  Ed.  6-8th 

2.5 

2.6 

-0.56 

.5778 

Gen,  Ed.  9-12th 

2.8 

2.2 

3.09 

*.0026 

SE  PreK-5 

2.5 

2.1 

2.02 

.0461 

SE  6-8th 

2.7 

2.1 

3.53 

*.0006 

SE  9-12th 

2.8 

1.9 

4.75 

*.0000 

Center  Schools 

2.7 

2.0 

4.37 

*.0000 

Altern.  Ed.  (all  grades)  2.3 

2.3 

■0.09 

. 9319 

Voc . Ed.  (all  grades)  2.4 

1.9 

2.12 

.0410 

Art 

2.8 

2.3 

2 . 15 

.0375 

Music 

2.3 

1.7 

1.38 

.1923 

Other 

2^5 

2.4 

0.50 

.6194 

All  Teachers:  2.6 

2 . 1 

9.54 

*.0000 

Total  N Mean=2 . 43, 

-SD-Q.83 

Q24  Students  appear  to  complete  more  work  of  better  quality 
when  certain  types  of  background  music  are  played  in  the 
classroom . 


Teacher  Category Mean  Scores t p-value 


Non-users 

Gen.  Ed.  PreK-5th 

2.9 

Gen.  Ed.  6-8th 

2.8 

Gen.  Ed.  9-12th 

3.0 

SE  PreK-5 

2.8 

SE  6-8th 

2.9 

SE  9-12th 

2 . 9 

Center  Schools 

3.0 

Altern.  Ed.  (all  grades) 

2.8 

Voc.  Ed.  (all  grades) 

2.8 

Art 

2.9 

Music 

2.7 

Other 

2.9 

All  Teachers: 

2.9 

Total  N Mean=2.70.  SD=0 . 

M 

Users 


2.4 

4.94 

*.0001 

2.8 

-0.21 

.8378 

2.2. 

6.18 

*.0000 

2 . 6 

2.03 

.0446 

2.4 

4 . 12 

*.0001 

2.1 

6.08 

*.0000 

2.4 

4.80 

*.0000 

2.3 

1.91 

.0730 

2.2 

3.45 

*.0015 

2.2 

3.46 

*.0013 

2.0 

1.72 

.1084 

2.3 

3.18 

* . 0027 

2.4 

12.23 

*.0001 
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Q25  The  use  of  background  music 

should  be 

included 

in 

teacher  preparation 

programs 

• 

Teacher  Category 

Mean  Scores 

t 

p-value 

Non-users 

Users 

Gen.  Ed.  PreK-5th 

2.6 

2.0 

4.00 

*.0001 

Gen.  Ed.  6-8th 

2.5 

2.6 

-0.26 

.7976 

Gen.  Ed.  9-12th 

2.7 

2.0 

2.81 

*.0060 

SE  PreK-5 

2.4 

2.2 

1.44 

.1518 

SE  6-8th 

2.5 

2.3 

0.97 

.3326 

SE  9-12th 

2.8 

2.0 

4.42 

*.0000 

Center  Schools 

2.5 

1.9 

3.32 

*.0015 

Altern.  Ed.  (all  grades) 

2.5 

2.2 

0.87 

.3978 

Voc . Ed.  (all  grades) 

2.5 

2.1 

1.63 

.1117 

Art 

2.4 

2.1 

1.22 

.2308 

Music 

2.5 

2.0 

1.61 

.1309 

Other 

2.5 

2.3 

0.97 

.33  91 

All  Teachers:  2.6 

Total  N Mean=2.40.  SD=0.87 

2.1 

8.72 

*.0001 

* < .01 


APPENDIX  K 

MEAN  RESPONSES  FOR  OTHER  BELIEF  ITEMS 


Mean  Responses  for  Other  Belief  Items 


Q15  I would  like  to  use 

background 

music 

in  my  classroom 

more  than  I do  now. 
Teacher  Category 

Mean  Scores 

t 

p-value 

Non-users 

Gen.  Ed.  PreK-5th  2.3 

Users 

1.8 

2.72 

*.0073 

Gen.  Ed.  6-8th 

2.4 

2.1 

1.21 

.2297 

Gen.  Ed.  9-12th 

2.7 

1 . 9 

3.11 

*.0024 

SE  PreK-5 

2.4 

2.0 

1.80 

.0744 

SE  6-8th 

2.2 

1 . 9 

1.70 

.0928 

SE  9-12th 

2.6 

1 . 9 

3.12 

*.0023 

Center  Schools 

2.5 

2.3 

0.98 

.3280 

Altern.  Ed.  (all  grades) 

2.2 

2.0 

0.31 

.7637 

Voc . Ed.  (all  grades) 

2.3 

2.2 

0.23 

.8211 

Art 

2.5 

2.2 

0.77 

.4429 

Music 

3.6 

3.0 

0.71 

.4888 

Other 

2.9 

2.7 

0.64 

.5227 

All  Teachers: 

2.5 

2.1 

5.70 

*.0000 

Total  N Mean=2.33  . SD=1 . 

.07 

Q16  It  is  appropriate  to  play  some  types 

of  background  music 

while  a teacher  is 

teaching 

a lesson 

(e.g.,  presenting 

new  material,  lecturing,  or 

leading 

discussions) 

• 

Teacher  Category 

Mean  Scores 

t 

p-value 

Non-users 

Gen.  Ed.  PreK-5th  3.6 

Users 

3.3 

1.20 

.2331 

Gen.  Ed.  6-8th 

3.4 

3.4 

0.04 

.9657 

Gen.  Ed.  9-12th 

3.7 

3.4 

1.09 

.2763 

SE  PreK-5 

3.4 

3.0 

1.95 

.0537 

SE  6-8th 

3.5 

3.1 

1.92 

.0576 

SE  9-12th 

3.7 

3.1 

2.47 

.0149 

Center  Schools 

3.5 

3.1 

1.76 

.0809 

Altern.  Ed.  (all  grades) 

3.0 

4.3 

-3.65 

*.0020 

Voc.  Ed.  (all  grades) 

3.4 

3.4 

-0.10 

. 9174 

Art 

3.4 

3.8 

- 1.04 

.3030 

Music 

3.4 

3.3 

0 . 11 

.9133 

Oth\er 

3.6 

2 . 9 

1.91 

.0631 

All  Teachers : 

3.5 

3.2 

3.64 

*.0003 

Total  N Mean=3.40.  SD=1 . 

Ih 
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Q19  My  school  administration  is 

supportive 

of  teachers ' use 

of  background  music 

in  their 

classrooms 

• 

Teacher  Cateaoxv 

Mean  Scores 

t 

p-value 

Non-users 

Users 

Gen.  Ed.  PreK-5th 

2.7 

2.2 

4.42 

*.0001 

Gen.  Ed.  6-8th 

2.9 

2.6 

1.64 

.1035 

Gen.  Ed.  9-12th 

3.0 

2.4 

3.11 

*.0024 

SE  PreK-5 

2.8 

2 . 6 

1.15 

.2558 

SE  6-8th 

2.9 

2.5 

3.61 

*.0005 

SE  9-12th 

3.1 

2 . 9 

1.22 

.2260 

Center  Schools 

2.8 

2.2 

3.46 

*.0008 

Altern.  Ed.  (all  grades) 

3.1 

3.0 

0.38 

.7117 

Voc . Ed.  (all  grades) 

2.8 

2.6 

0.93 

.3621 

Art 

3 . 1 

2.4 

2.76 

* .0085 

Music 

2.7 

2.0 

1.26 

.2281 

Other 

2.8 

2.2 

2.60 

*.0127 

All  Teachers: 

2 . 9 

2.4 

9.03 

*.0001 

Total  N Mean=2.72.  SD=Q . 

76 

Q20  If  teachers  play  background  music  in  their  classrooms 
too  much  it  will  lose  its  effectiveness. 


Teacher  Category Mean  Scores t p-value 


Non-users 

Users 

Gen.  Ed.  PreK-5th 

2.7 

3.0 

-2.31 

.0222 

Gen.  Ed.  6-8th 

2.8 

2.4 

1.80 

.0757 

Gen.  Ed.  9-12th 

2.8 

3.0 

-0.97 

.3438 

SE  PreK-5 

2.7 

3 . 1 

-2.80 

*.0061 

SE  6-8th 

2.9 

2.7 

1.05 

.2957 

SE  9-12th 

3.0 

2.8 

0.85 

.3987 

Center  Schools 

3.0 

3.2 

-1.27 

.2073 

Altern.  Ed.  (all  grades) 

2.8 

3.3 

-1.35 

.1932 

Voc.  Ed.  (all  grades) 

3.1 

3.2 

-0.25 

.8022 

Art 

3.1 

3.0 

0.07 

.9467 

Music 

3.3 

3.3 

-0.11 

.9164 

Other 

2.8 

2.8 

-0.11 

.9155 

All  Teachers: 

2.8 

3.0 

-2 . 60 

*.0096 

Total  N Mean=2.91.  SD=0 . 

90 
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Q23  Whether  a student  responds  favorably  to  background  music 
(i.e.,  improved  behavior  or  increased  academic 
performance)  will  depend  on  the  student's  learning 
style • 

Teacher  Category Mean  Scores t p-value 

Non-users  Users 


Gen.  Ed.  PreK-5th 

2.4 

2.2 

1.82 

.0714 

Gen.  Ed.  6-8th 

2.4 

2.2 

1.07 

.2860 

Gen.  Ed.  9-12th 

2.4 

2.1 

1.72 

.0882 

SE  PreK-5 

2.3 

2.3 

-0.18 

.8574 

SE  6-8th 

2.3 

2.0 

1.74 

.0851 

SE  9-12th 

2.3 

2.1 

0.85 

.3991 

Center  Schools 

2.5 

2.2 

2.06 

.0415 

Altern.  Ed.  (all  grades) 

2.4 

2.5 

-0.38 

.7117 

Voc.  Ed.  (all  grades) 

2.6 

2.4 

0.59 

.5611 

Art 

2.4 

2 . 1 

1.34 

.1886 

Music 

2.5 

2.3 

0.39 

.7021 

Other 

2.4 

2.3 

0.34 

.7342 

All  Teachers: 
Total  N Mean=2.30.  SD=0 . 

00 

2.2 

3.68 

*.0002 

* < .01 
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